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SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


The action takes place in the East River Hospital, 
in New York City 


Scene 1. A foyer on the fifth floor. Afternoon. 

Scene 2. Edith’s room. Immediately following. 

Scene 3. The foyer. The early hours of the next morning. 
Scene 4. The twilight zone. Two hours later. 

Scene 5. The foyer. An hour later. 


Intermission 


Scene 6. Edith’s room, Several days later. 

Scene 7. The foyer. A week later. 

Scene 8. Edith’s room. Late afternoon of same day. 
Scene g. The foyer. Next morning. 


SCENE 1 


Scene: A large foyer on the fifth floor of the East River Hospital. On 
the right, running halfway back, is the wall of the nursery, in which ts a 
wide window equipped with a window shade; farther upstage, an 
entrance door. Opposite, on the left, is a similar wall, containing a door 
which gives access to a lavatory-dressing-room. Running offstage, right 
and left, at right angles to the side walls, is a wide corridor, which leads 

‘at the right to the elevators and at the left to the patients’ bedrooms. At 
the back the walls curve into a wide, semicircular alcove, with windows 
in the rear looking out on the East River. The head nurse’s desk ts in the 
alcove, well upstage; and at one side is a telephone booth. Downstage 
centre are a round table and three armchairs, made of rattan; and against 
the left wall, below the door to the dressing-room, is a large divan of 
similar construction. 


AT RISE: At the rise of the curtain the stage ts empty, except for 
THEODORE Emery, who ts seated on the divan at the left, leafing 
through a magazine. He is a quiet, rather drab little man of forty, 
neatly dressed. He ts obviously restless and preoccupied, and every time 
the telephone rings or anyone appears, he looks up from his magazine. 
After a moment or two Miss Hanson, a student nurse, wearing a 
gauze mask over the lower part of her face, comes along the corridor at 
the left and crosses to the nursery. As she approaches the nursery door tt 
opens and the faint yowling of several infants ts heard. Miss DEvoRE, 
another student nurse, comes out of the nursery, pushing a bassinet on 
wheels, with a blanket thrown over it. She, too, wears a gauze mask. 
A faint yowling comes from the bassinet. 


Miss Hanson: Is that MacInerney? 

Miss Devore: No, Applebaum. 

Miss Hanson: I thought it sounded like him. Has her milk come 
in? 

Miss Devore: Not yet. But Dr. Lanzman wants him to keep 
right on pulling. 


[She wheels the bassinet off at the left, as Miss HANSON enters the 
nursery and closes the door. The telephone on the desk rings. The door 
of the dressing-room opens and Miss Murpny, the head floor nurse, 
comes out and goes to the desk. EMERY watches her and listens to the 
telephone conversation. 
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Miss Murpxy (on the telephone): Fifth floor. Miss Murphy 
speaking. Yes, Dr. Acton. Yes, Cleghorne. Is she on her way 
now, Doctor? Well, I can put her in fifty-seven. Mrs. Sheridan 
is leaving in a few minutes, and I'll have it made right up. Yes, 
Doctor. Good-bye, Doctor. 


[She hangs up and ts about to go to the left, when Emery rises and 
intercepts her. 


Emery (itmidly): Excuse me, but do you expect Dr. Acton? 


Miss Murpuy: Yes, he has a patient coming in. He’ll be here 
in fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Emery: Then I guess I’ll wait for him. Not much use in just 
sitting around, but if he’s coming... 


Miss Murpuy (sympathetically): Yes, why don’t you just wait 
and see him? 


Emery: Thanks, I will. 


[He resumes hts seat, as Miss WEATHERBY, the floor nurse, appears. 
at the left. She ts small and qutte elderly. ; 


Miss Murpuy: Oh, Miss Weatherby, is seven ready to leave? 


Miss WEATHERBY: Yes. I’m just going to get the elevator for 
them. 


Miss Murpuy: Dr. Acton has a patient coming right in. 


Miss WEATHERBY: Well, I’ll get it made up as quick as I can. I 
wish I had an extra pair of arms and legs. 


[She goes off right, as Miss Murpuy goes up to her desk and examines 
some charts. At the same time, the nursery door opens and Miss HANSON 
wheels out another bassinet. Miss DEVORE comes on at the left, enters 
to the nursery, and closes the door. As Miss HANSON extts left with the 
bassinet, Miss WEATHERBY enters at the right and stops as she sees 
the SHERIDANS approaching, off left. 


Miss WEATHERBY (#0 Miss Murpuy): The Sheridans are leaving 
now. 
‘Miss Murpuy (rising and coming forward): Oh, are they? 

[GrorGE SHERIDAN and his wife enter at the left. He is twenty, 
wears a Navy uniform, and clutches tightly a two-weeks-old baby, 
swathed in blankets. She is a frail girl of eighteen, carrying a little 
dressing-case. 

SHERIDAN (sheepishly): Well, we’re on our way. Am I holding it 
all right? 
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Mrs Mourpuy: Why, you certainly are! Did you learn that in 
the Navy? 

SHERIDAN (grinning): Oh, sure! That’s part of our boot training. 
Mrs. SHERIDAN: George, be sure to support the back of his neck. 
SHERIDAN: Don’t worry, honey. I got a good grip on him. 

Miss WEATHERBY: Are you sure you don’t want the wheelchair? 
Mrs. SHERIDAN: Oh, goodness, no! I feel just fine. 

Miss Murpny: Well, don’t overdo things now. Have you got 
somebody to help you when you get home? 

Mrs. SHERIDAN: Yes, my mother’s going to stay with me awhile. 
And George is going to help me, too. 

SHERIDAN: You said it! 

Miss Murpuy: Well, that’s fine. You have a very nice baby, 


Mrs. SHERIDAN: Oh, yes, I think so, too. Well, good-bye, Miss 
Murphy, and thanks ever so much. You’ve all been so nice to 
me, I just don’t know what to say. 

SHERIDAN: That goes with me, too. Good-bye, Miss Murphy. I 
guess I better not try to shake hands. 


Miss Murpuy: Good-bye and good luck. 

SHERIDAN: Thanks, We’ll be seeing you again, in a year or so. 
Mrs. SHERIDAN: Why, George, what a thing to say! 

Miss WEATHERBY (taking Mrs. SHERIDAN’s arm): Come along, 
dear. I’ll take you to the elevator. 


[As they exit at the right, the telephone rings, and Miss Murpuy 
goes to the desk. Miss DEVORE comes out of the nursery with another 
bassinet and crosses to the left. 

Miss Murpuy: Fifth floor. Oh, is she downstairs? Well, her room 
isn’t quite ready yet, but you may as well have her come up. 
(As she hangs up, Miss WEATHERBY enters at the right, with a double 
armful of bedding.) Dr. Acton’s patient, Mrs. Cleghorne, is on 
her way up. 

Miss WeaTHERBY: Already? Why, a person doesn’t have a chance 
to breathe. One of these days my old legs are just going to fold 
up under me. 

Miss Murpny: Take your time. It’s her first baby. 


Mzs WEATHERBY: Oh, well, then there’s no great rush. | 


. [She exsts at the vgs as Miss Hanson enters, followed by Miss 
ZockeRMAN and Mrs. KEINBERGER, the one thin and plain, the 
other broad and a obaleat Both are expensively and a little elaborately 
dressed. Miss Murpuy has returned to her charts. 


Miss ZuCKERMAN (as they enter): What are you talking about? 
If he can’t get the priorities, how can he fill the orders? 


Mrs. K.LemnBERGER: But can’t he do something? 

Miss ZUCKERMAN: Of course, do something! What do you want 
him to de—fight with City Hall? 

Miss Hanson: If you'll wait right here, I’ll show her to you. 
Mrs. KiEINBERGER: Yes, please! 


Miss ZUCKERMAN (as Miss HANSON enters the nursery): Fourteen 
dollars a day, and they give you student nurses! 


Mrs. KLEINBERGER: Well, on account of the war, they—— 


Miss ZUCKERMAN: All right, all right! I read the morning Times, 
too. 


[She nudges Mrs. KLEINBERGER and whispers to her. Mrs. KiEIn- 
BERGER raises her eyebrows, then turns her head and looks furtively 
at EMERY. 

Mrs. KLEINBERGER (shaking her head): Tt! Tt! Tt! (Then, turning 

away quickly, as she sees that EMERY is aware of her) My heart 

bleeds for him. (Then, as the window shade ts raised and Miss HANSON 

wheels a bassinet in front of the window) Look, look, look, Esther! 

br look at that goldstiickschen! (Clucking and waving her hand) 
ello! Hello, little darling! 


Miss ZUCKERMAN: Even without a glass window, she couldn’t 
hear you. 

Mrs. KLEemInBeRGER: Look at that angel from heaven! Look how 
good she is. The only one in the whole hospital that doesn’t cry. 
Miss ZUCKERMAN: Before she’s a grandmother, she’ll cry enough. 


Mrs. KLEINBERGER: Look, look, look! She opened the eyes! 
I don’t care what Louis says, she’s got Shirley’s nose. 

Miss ZucKERMAN: Nose, shmose! At five days, what can you 
tell about a nose? 

Mrs. KLEeINBERGER (as the shade is drawn): What a shamo! All 
day I could stand and watch her. (As the door of the nursery opens) 
Now, she’s going in to Shirley! Look! 
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[Miss Hanson wheels out the bassinet, from which faint yowling 
emanates. 
Miss ZucKERMAN: The only one in the hospital that doesn’t cry! 
Mrs. KiemserGcer: Listen, what a cry! Like a three-weeks 
baby. (Patting the bassinet) Good-bye, darling, good-bye! Eat a 
good supper. (Zo Miss ZucKERMAN) The poor darling is hungry. 


Miss ZUCKERMAN: So she'll eat! Are you coming or are you 
staying all day? 


[She starts to go. 
Mrs. KiEINBERGER: No, I’m coming! I’m coming! 
[With a lingering look at the bassinet, which is going off at left, she 


follows Miss ZUCKERMAN off right as Miss Devore comes on at left 
and goes to the nursery. 


Miss Murpuy leaves her desk and goes toward the dressing-room; 
then, seeing newcomers approaching, off right, she goes centre to greet 
them. EpirH’ CHARLES CLEGHORNE enters at right, followed by 
Outve Rapat_o and GusTAVE JENSEN. Eprtu 15 twenty-four and 
in the last stage of pregnancy. She is blonde, fatr-skinned, blue-eyed; 
a high-strung, sensitive girl, OLIVE ts about Epitu’s age, small, dark, 


vivacious. Gus ts in his late twenties; fair, rugged, broad-shouldered. 
He carries a valise and a dressing-case. 


Miss: Murpny: Oh, good afternoon, Mrs. Cleghorne. 
Epiru: Good afternoon. 


Miss Mureuy: I'll have to ask you to wait here until your room 
is ready. 


[She pulls out the chair behind the centre table and helps EprtH into tt. 
EpitH: Will it be long? 


Miss Murpuy: No, just a few minutes. I’m sorry to keep you 
waiting, but we’re terribly crowded now. (Jo Gus) Just put the 
bags down, Mr. Cleghorne. 


Gus (complying): The name is Jensen. 


Miss Murpuy: Oh, excuse me. (Jo Epira) We weren’t expecting 
you quite so soon, Mrs. Cleghorne. 


Eprru: No, I’m three days ahead of time. Is Dr. Acton here? 
[ Meanwhile Gus and OLIVE have seated themselves at the table. 

Miss Murpuy: He’s on his way. You have lots of time. 

Epirn: I know. That’s what everybody keeps telling me. 


[She suddenly grips the arms of the chair, stiffens her body, i ala 
her lips, and breathes heavily. 


Miss Murpuy (patting her nee): All right! That’s fine. How 
often are the pains coming? 
Eprru: I don’t know. About every fifteen minutes, I guess. 
Miss Murpuy: Well, they’ll come more often after a while. 

[As she hurries off at the left, Eprrx gives her an agonized look. 


Epiru: Why do they have to ask you so many questions? What’s 
your name? Does it hurt to have a pain? What band leader wears 
a girdle? I feel as if I was on “Information Please.” 

Gus: Statistics. 

EprrH: Can you imagine that buck-toothed woman downstairs 
asking me what my religion is, right in the middle of a pain? 
I guess if you flunk they don’t let you in. 


sal es They just ask you in case you’re a Catholic. Then if 
g happens to you they know whether they should send 

for a@ priest. 
Epiru: Gee, thanks, Olive. I’m awfully glad you told me that. 
Oxrve (flustered): I didn’t mean it that way. I just-—— 
Gus: Maybe you’d rather we got the hell out of here, Edie. 
Epiru: Oh, no, please don’t go. Not unless you have to. What 
time’s your rehearsal, Olive? 
Otrve: Not till six. I got lots of time. 
EpitH: You and me both, 

[ Meanwhile, Miss Devore comes out of the nursery, wheeling a 

bassinet, and exits left. 

OutveE: Oh, look, Edie, that must be where they keep the babies. 


EpirH (not much interested): Is it? Well, I wish mine was there, 
instead of where it is. : 


Miss Murpny enters left, followed by Miss WEATHERBY. 
Miss Murpuy: All right, Mrs. Cleghorne, your room’s ready now. 
Miss Weatherby iT help you to get to bed. And your special 
nurse will be here in a little while, to prep you. 
Eprrx (alarmed): Goodness! What’s that? 
Miss Murpny: Get you ready. And Dr. Acton will be here soon. 
[She enters the dressing-room. 
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Miss Weatuersy: All right, Mrs. Cleghorne. (Jo Gus) You can 
bring your wife’s bags in, Mr. Cleghorne. 
Gus: The name is Jensen. 
Miss WEATHERBY: Oh, excuse me! I thought it was Cleghorne. | 
Envir: My name is Cleghorne. 
Gus: And mine’s Jensen. 
Miss WEATHERBY (confused): Oh, I see. Well... 
Gus: But I'll take in the bags, anyhow. 
[He takes the bags and starts left. 
Epirn (stopping and turning): Oh, Olive, you won’t forget to call 
Philadelphia and try to get my father, will you? 
Otrve: No, I'll do it right now. 
Muss WEATHERBY: Right down the corridor, Mrs. Cleghorne. 
[Enrrn goes off left, followed by Miss WEATHERBY and Gus. 
OLIvE goes up to the phone booth. | 
Enpiru (of left): That’s all right. I can walk alone. 
[At the same time, Dr. Lyman AcrTon enters at right. He is a 
middle-aged man, rather stoop-shouldered, and prematurely grey. He 


has a greying moustache and wears glasses. As he crosses to the dressing- 
room, EMERY rises to greet him. 


Emery: Good afternoon, Dr. Acton. 

Dr. Acton: Good afternoon, Mr. Emery. How is your wife? 
Emery: She seems a little stronger to-day. Only, of course, she’s 
so worried ... 

Dr. Acron: I stopped to look at the baby on the way up. 

EMERY; (eagerly): You did? And... ? 

Dr. Acton: Well, when they’re under three pounds, it’s an uphill 
fight, you know. 

Emery: Yes, I know that, Doctor. Only—well, if anything were 
to happen—I—I don’t know what would become of Mrs. 
Emery. She’s waited so many years for this. And now, at her 
age, I don’t think it would be safe-—— 

Dr. Acton: No, I’m afraid not. Well, let’s not give up hope. I 


have another patient who’s just come in. I’ll look in on Mrs. 
Emery later. 


Emery: Thank you, Doctor! 
[He hurries off right, as Dr. Acron enters the dressing-room. At the 


same time, Gus comes on at the left and OLIVE comes out of the phone 
booth. 
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Gus: Did you get Edie’s old man? 

Ottve: No, the line is busy. I'll call again in a few minutes. 
Did Edie get settled all right? 

Gus: I guess so. That old Civil War nurse shooed me out of there 
the minute I set the bags down. She’s still trying to figure out 
what the hell I’m doing here. So am I, for that matter. 

O.IvE: Why don’t you lay off feeling sorry for yourself for a while? 
Gus (indignantly): I’m not feeling sorry for myself! Only—! Oh, 
well, let’s skip it! Edie says for you not to go away until you have 
to. 

Ourve: Of course not! God, it’s awful for her to have to go through 
a thing like this all alone. 

Gus: It’s a thing every woman has to go through—if she’s going 
to have a baby, that is. 

OLIvE: Yes, but not this way. 

Gus: Well, she went into it with her eyes open, didn’t she? 
Otrve: That’s a nice thing to say, that is! God, haven’t you got 
any feelings for anybody but yourself? What a great friend of 
Edie’s you turned out to be! 

Gus: I guess if I weren’t, I wouldn’t be here right now. How do 
you like that? 

hes I don’t like it a bit. If you want to know what I think 
of you-—— 

Gus: All right! All right! I don’t give a damn what you think. 
How about minding your own lousy business for a change? 


OLIvE: It is my business. Edie’s the best friend I got in the world, 
and what’s more—— (Breaking off as the dressing-room door opens 
and Dr. AcTON, wearing a white robe, comes out.) Look out! 


Dr. Acton: Oh, and don’t forget the labour chart, Miss Murphy. 
Miss Murpuy (of): Yes, Dr. Acton. 


[He closes the door and is about to go off left, when he sees Miss 
KinosLey enter, at the right. She ts a mature, pleasani-faced woman 
tn a nurse’s untform. 


Dr. Acron: Oh, good afternnon, Miss Kingsley. 
Miss Kinos.ey: Good afternoon, Dr. Acton. 
Dr. Acron: I’m just going in to see Mrs. Cleghorne. 
Muss KInGsLey: It’s her first, isn’t it? 
Dr. Acton: Yes, we have lots of time. 

[ They start off left together. 
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Miss Kinostey: How's Mrs. Acton getting along? 

Dr. Acton (as they. go off): Well, she’s a little better to-day, I’m 
glad to say. 

Otrve: That must be Edie’s special nurse. 

Gus: Yeah, I guess so. 

SAMUEL and ISABELLE CLEGHORNE enter at the right. They are 
obviously people of wealth and position. CLEGHORNE ts the eminenil 
successful business-man of sixty, well-bred and authoritative. His wife, 
a few years younger, ts still an attractive woman. 


Mrs, CLEGHORNE (looking about tensely): Heavens, there doesn’t 
seem to be anybody—— 


CLEGHORNE: Well, I’m sure there will be in a minute, so why 
don’t you just sit down and try to relax? 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Very well. 
[She stts at the table as Miss DEvoRE enters at left with a bassinet. 


CLEGHORNE: Oh, Miss, I wonder if you can tell us whether we 
can see Mrs. Robert Cleghorne? 

Miss Devore: Well, I think they’re just getting her to bed. You 
better ask the floor nurse. She’ll be here in a minute. 


Mrs, CLEGHORNE: Thank you. (Miss Devore enters the nursery.) 
I hope we'll be able to see her before—— 


Outve: I don’t think you can see her. She’s feeling pretty 
miserable. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE (looking at her in surprise): Oh, are you related 
to her? 


OuIvE: No, we're just friends. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: We’re her husband’s parents. 
Otrve: Oh, pleased to meet you. I’m Olive Rapallo. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: How do you do? 

Otrve: And this is Mr. Jensen. 

CLEGHORNE: How do you do? 

[He shakes hands with Gus, who makes room for him on the dian. 
Ottve: She never said a word about you coming to New York. 
But that’s the way Edie is. 

CLEGHORNE: She didn’t know we were coming. It was only a 
few days ago that we decided to make the trip. 

Mrs. CLEGHQRNE: We called Edith’s apartment as soon as we 
got in, and whoever it was who answered told us—— 

Ourve: Oh, that must of been Myrtle—our cleaning woman. 


Mrs. CrecHorne: We'd understood that the baby. ‘wasn’t 
expected until next week. 
Outve: Yeah, she’s ahead of time. Well, she certainly will be 
surprised! 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: How is she? I mean her general condition. 
It’s a long time since we’ve heard from hér. 
OttveE: Oh, she’s fine and dandy. Except, of course, it’s been 
kind of hard for her—lonesome and all that. 
Mrs, CLEGHORNE (with suppressed emotion): Yes, naturally. We 
invited her to come and stay with us in Arizona, but she—— 
Ouive: Yeah, she told me. But she thought it would take her 
mind off things, if she kept working. And being on the air, it 
didn’t matter how she looked. So she only quit a couple weeks ago. 
CLEGHORNE: We've heard her on the radio a few times. Good 
voice. 
Otrve: She sure has! It’s going to take her places, too. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Have you known her long? 
Ourve: Couple or three years, I guess. We used to be on the bill 
together at the Monteverde, till she got this radio job. That’s the 
night club where she met—— 
Mrs. CLeGHORNS (hastily): Yes, I know. 
OutveE: I’m still working there. Gus was there for a while, after 
he got back from Spain. 
CLEGHORNE: Were you in Spain, Mr. Jensen? 
Gus: Yes. Fighting with the International Brigade. 
ULEGHORNE: Oh yes. And are you a professional entertainer, 
too: 
Gus: Not me. I’ve got a voice like a bullfrog with the croup. I 
was working as a waiter, until Pearl Harbour. 
CriecHorne: I see. And are you doing war work now? 
Gus: Merchant marine. I’m one of those unsung heroes—with 
stomach ulcers. (Rising) Well, nothing much I can do around 
here, I guess. (Jo OLtve) I'll be back bo=nignt just to see how 
Edie’s making out. 
Ourve: O.K. 
oS Tell her to keep her chin up. (Jo éhe CiecHoRNEs) Good- 
Cc. 
Mrs. CreGHorNne: Good afternoon, Mr. Jensen. 
CiecHORNE: Good day. 
[Gus extts. 
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Outve: He just got in on a convoy eaiipes 4 and we were all- 

having lunch together to-day—him and Edie and me—when 

Edie started feeling funny. So I came over with her, and Gus 

came along to carry the bags. That’s how he happens to be here. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I see. 

Otrve: Well, Edie’s sure going to do a double-take when she 

sees you. (Jumping up) Oh, say, that reminds me! I got to try to 

get her father on the phone. 

CLEGHORNE: I didn’t know that her parents are living. 

Otrve: Only her father. He works in a theatre in Philadelphia. 

[As OLIVE goes to the phone booth, Miss DEVORE comes out of the 

nursery and at the same time Miss HANSON comes on at the left, wheel- 
ing a bassinet. They meet centre. 

Miss Hanson: Guess who fifty-seven is! 

Miss Devore: Who? 

Miss Hanson: She’s that Edith Charles that sings on the Perky 
Pickle hour. 

Miss Devore: She is? Oh, say, I think she’s wonderful. I listen 

to her every Thursday. 

Miss Hanson: The minute she came in, I thought she was an 

actress or a singer or something. There’s something about them 

you can always tell. 

Miss Devore: I’m going to go in and take a peek at her. 

Miss Hanson: Yes, why don’t you? She’s awful cute-looking. 
[Miss DEvorE exits at left, as Miss HANSON enters the nursery. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Do you suppose Edith is like these friends 

of hers, Sam? 

CLEeGHORNE: I hope not! But we’d better wait and see. Though 
I must say I wish I had more confidence in Robert’s judgment. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: He was always a hard boy to understand. 
But I never expected him to be swept away like that. (She breaks 


off, as the dressing-room door opens and Miss Murpuy comes out.) 
Excuse me, are you the head nurse? 


Miss Murpny: Yes. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: We’re Mrs. Robert Cleghorne’s parents-in- 
law, and we'd like to see her. 


Miss Murpuy: Well, her labour’s begun, and she really shouldn’t 
be having any visitors. But I’ll ask Dr. Acton. 


Mrs, CLEGHORNE (as Miss Murpuy exits left): Thank you. 
(Zo CLecHorNE) I hope they’ve given her a comfortable room. 
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And that she’s engaged special nurses. I’m sure that these student 
nurses don’t give you the proper attention. I wish you had let 
me come on two weeks ago as I wanted to. 


CLEGHORNE: Well, in my opinion you were in no condition to 
travel. Besides, she’s apparently a young woman with a mind 
of her own who’s used to taking care of herself. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: How can a girl like that, in the theatrical 
profession, and without even a mother, possibly know what’s 
necessary to be done? If she’d only come out and stayed with us! 
CLEGHORNE: Well, her friend says she wanted to keep busy. 
Anyhow, that’s water over the dam. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: It sounds as if she’s just one of those stage- 
struck girls who'll sacrifice anything for their professional 
careers. If that’s the case, what sort of upbringing is the baby 
going to have? 

[Whale she ts speaking, MILLICENT PRINCE has entered at the right. 
She is twenty-five, tall, delicate, and patrician in appearance and manner. 
She wears a hospital uniform. The CLEGHORNES, absorbed in their 
conversation, have not noticed her entrance. She 1s about to go to the 
nursery when the sound of CLEGHORNE’S votce attracts her attention. 
She stops, looks at them, and shows astonished recognition. 

MILLICENT (as CLEGHORNE finishes): Well, for heaven’s sake! 

[She crosses rapidly to them. The CLEGHORNES turn toward her in 

surprise. ‘ 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Why, Millicent! 
CLEGHORNE: Hello, Millicent! 
MILLICENT (extending both her hands): Why, I can’t believe my 
eyes! (Jo Mrs. CLEGHORNE) Mother told me you’ve been ill. 
CLEGHORNE: Yes, she’s been very, very ill. Day and night nurses 
for months. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I didn’t think I was going to pull through. 
Mixurcent: How perfectly awful! What was it—pneumonia? 
CLecHorRNE: Yes, plus the shock. That’s what aggravated it so. 
MILLICENT (suddenly very sober): You—you’ve had no further news? 


CrecHorne: Nothing. Not a word. I’ve tried every channel I 
could think of: the War Department, the State Department, 
everybody in the Red Cross—they often get lists of prisoners, you 
know—but it’s just a constant repetition of the first report: 
missing in action in a raid over the Japanese positions. And that 
was four months ago. 
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Mruicent: Well, sometimes it takes months.and months—— 
CLEGHORNE (hastily): Yes, we haven’t given up hope. 

Mrs. CLeGHoRNE: He’s just saying that for my benefit. What is 
there to hope for now? Even if he did survive, it means he fell into 
Japanese hands, and—well—you know what that means. 


CrecHorne: Isabelle, do I have to ask you again to—— 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I’m sorry! It’s so nice to see you, Millicent! 
And looking so lovely. 


MiuuicenT: That’s the neatest trick of the week—looking lovely 
in this get-up. Please sit down, Mr. Cleghorne. 


CLEGHORNE: Won’t you? 

Miuuicent: No, thanks. Hospital discipline and all that. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I didn’t know that you were doing hospital 
work, 

Miuurcent: Oh, yes, I’m a dyed-in-the-wool nurse’s aide. 
CLEGHORNE: It’s fine of you to be doing it, Millicent. 
MILLIcENT: Oh, not so fine. There’s a war on, they tell me. And 
dowdy as this is, I find it a little more chic than a welder’s outfit. 
But you haven’t told me yet what you’re doing in maternity. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, you see, Robert’s wife is here. 
Miuuicent: Oh, yes. If I were a little brighter I might have 
figured that out for myself. (With attempted lightness) Congratu- 
lations. Boy or girl? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: It’s not born yet. She just came in. 
MixuicenT: Oh, I see. Everything normal, I hope. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I hope so. We haven’t seen her yet. We 
haven’t even met her. 


MiILuicenT: Really? I used to see her at the Monteverde. Nice 
voice. And very pretty, as I remember. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Millicent, dear, that was a beautiful letter you 
wrote us. I’ll never, never forget it. 


MILLICENT: Well, it was just the way I felt. You wrote me a nice 
one, too. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I know how Robert felt about you, too. He 
often talked to me about you. I can’t tell you how shocked I 
was when—— 


CLEGHORNE: It doesn’t,do any good to go over all that now, 
Isabelle. 


é 
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Miuucenr: I think maybe you’ve got’ something there, Mr: 
Gleghorne. 
Mrs. CrxecHorne: All right, Sam. I shan’t say any more. 

[She breaks off as OLIVE comes out of the telephone booth and down 

to the table. 

Outve: Well—I finally got Edie’s father on the phone. He’s taking 
the first train out of Philly. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: That will be a comfort to her, I’m sure. 
This is Miss Prince, Miss——? 
OLIVE (eying her): Rapallo. Pleased to meet you. 
MILLIcENT: How do you do? (Jo Mrs. CLEGHORNE) Well, I’ve 
got to carry on, now. We’ll see each other soon, yes? 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, of course. We’re at the Plaza. . 
MILuicENT: Well, au revoir, then. And may I say I hope it’s a boy? 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: So do we. Au revoir, dear. 
CLEGHORNE: Good-bye, Millicent. 
Miuicent (as she passes Oxtve): So nice to have seen you, 
Miss——? 
Otrve: Rapallo. Same here. 

MILLICENT goes into the nursery, as Miss MuRPHY enters at the left. 
Miss Murpnry: Oh, Miss Rapallo—— 
OL.tve: Yes? 
Miss Murpny: Mrs. Cleghorne would like you to come in for a 
minute. 
Ourve: Oh, sure, where is it? 
Miss Murpuy: Just down the corridor. Number fifty-seven. 
Only for a minute, though. 
Oxtve: O.K. (She exits quickly.) 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Excuse me, did you tell her that we were 
waiting? if 
Miss Murpny: Yes, but she wanted to see Miss Rapallo first. 
You can go in just for a second as soon as she comes out. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Thank you. (As Miss Murpuy ‘extis to the 
iad Bare on t you think that’s a little cool, asking her 
friend in first 
CLEGHORNE: we as I said, she seems to have a mind of her own. 
Mrs. CiecHorne: Yes, decidedly! Poor Millicent! She’s so 
brave and sweet about it. Why couldn’t Robert have married her? 
CrecGHorne: Well, he didn’t. So why waste time discussing it? 
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SCENE 2 


ScENE: Eprrn’s room. Eprru ts half propped up in the hospital bed, 
which ts in the middle of the rear wall, so that she faces the audtence. 
At either side of the bed is a bed table and an armchair. In the right 
wall is a window, and below it, against the wall, a chest of drawers. 
At the left, the bathroom makes a jog in the wall. Downstage left ts the 
entrance door from the corridor. At the rise of the curtain Dr. ACTON $s 
standing at the right of the bed, writing some instructions on a pad. 
EpirH is watching him. Miss KinGsiey stands at the other side of the 
bed and goes to the entrance door as someone knocks. 

Miss KINGSLEY (opening the door): Oh, just a moment, please. 

OLIVE (off): Yes, sure. 

EpitH (calling): Don’t go away, Olive. 

OuIvE (of): O.K. Pll wait right here. 

[Muss Kinostey closes the door and goes back to the bed. 

Dr. Acton (handing her the instructions): Here you are, Miss 

Kingsley. 

Miss Kinosiey (glancing at the instructions): Yes, Doctor. 

Dr. Acton: Well, Mrs. Cleghorne, I think I'll try to get a little 

sleep now. I had two deliveries yesterday and a Caesarean at 

five this morning. 

EpitH: Oh, you must be dead! (Anxtously) You won’t oversleep, 

though, will you? 

Dr. Acton (laughing): Don’t worry! You have a long way to 

go yet. 

Epiru: Gosh, wouldn’t you think they could work out a better 

system than this? 

[ There is a knock at the door and Miss DEvoRE enters. 

Miss Devore: Excuse me, Dr. Acton, but your office just phoned 

to say that Mrs. Harrison is on her way to the Doctors’ Hospital. 

[She stares at EvitTH. 

Dr. Acton: What, already? Well, I’d better get around there, 

right away. She has them in next to no time. 

Eprtrn: I wish she’d teach me the routine. 

[Miss DEVORE goes. 

Dr. Acron: Well, by the time you have your fifth, you’ll be 

doing the same. Get as much rest between pains as you can. 

Epriru: All right, Doctor. Sorry you won’t get that sleep. 
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Dr. Acron: Well, I never seem to be able to get you girls to 

work on schedule. (He goes to the door and opens tt.) You can come 

in, now. But not for long. 

OLIvE (entering): All right, Doctor. (She comes over to the bed as 

Dr. AcTON exits.) 

Eprrn: Hello, Olive. 

Outve: Hello, Edie. How are you doing? 

EpirH: Just terrible. (As she feels a pain coming on) Ow! 

Miss Kinostey: All right, Mrs. Cleghorne. Everything’s all right. 

EDITH (writhing and grimacing): Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! 

Miss Kinostey: All right now. And don’t get yourself excited. 
[She goes into the bathroom. 

Ourve: I just spoke to your Dad. He’s taking the next train out 

of Philly. 


Epiru: That’s good. It’ll be nice having him around, especially 
with them here. They would have to show up at a time like this. 
What are they like, Olive? 


OutveE: Well, they don’t look too bad, Edie. Only they’re kind 
of grand and social. You know: the “Home, James” type. 


EpitH: That’s what I was afraid of. What a way to get acquainted 
with your mother-in-law! All I need is a fright-wig and a pair 
of glasses. Honest—between Buster fighting to get out and 
meeting them, I’m scared pink. 


Otrve: Oh, don’t worry about it. You’re not supposed to be 
feeling good. 

Eprir (suddenly): Olive, listen! I want you to promise me some- 
thing. 

Otrve: What? 

EpitH: Well, it’s just in case that—I mean if something was to 


happen to me—well, it’s just that I’d like bone pecy I know to 
keep an eye on the baby. Promise me, will you? 


Ouive: Why, what are you talking about? Nothing’ s going to 
happen to you. Everybody has a baby some time or other. I’m 
going to have one myself some day, even if I have to get married 
to do it. 


Eprru: It isn’t as if he had his father to look after him. A young 
baby, all alone in the world—that’s what I keep thinking about 
all the time. 
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Ouive: Say, for God’s sake, quit worrying, will you? You're 
supposed to be cheerful and hold the thought, or else the baby’s 
liable to have a harelip or an inferiority complex or something. 
Miss Kincstey (coming out of the bathroom): I think, Miss 
Rapallo—— 
Oive: Yeah, I’m going. Shall I send the old folks in? 
Miss Kinastey: Well, I don’t think she should have any more 
visitors now. 
Eprru: Oh, I’ve got to see them! They’d never forgive me. 
Coming all the way from Arizona and never even having met me. 
Miss Kincstey: Well, just Mrs. Cleghorne, then. I’m sure he’ll 
understand that—— 
OLIvE: Just leave it to me. I’ll handle him. Bye-bye, Edie. 
Heads up! 
Epiru: Keep your fingers crossed. 
Oxtve: You bet I will. (She exits.) 
Eprrn: It’s a comfort to have her around. Say, I wonder what I 
look like. Do you mind giving me my handbag? 
Miss KInGsLEy (complying): Yes, of course. 
Eprru: Thanks, Miss Kingsley. (Looking at herself in the hand 
mirror) Oh, my God! Why, I look like Dracula’s mother. She’ll 
never be able to figure out why her son married me. 

[She busies herself with her lipstick. 
Miss KinasLEy: We'll tidy your hair a little. 
Eprru: Thanks, Miss Kingsley. (As Miss Kinos.ey brushes her 
hair) Poor Dr. Acton. What a life he has! 
Miss KinGsLEy (with emotion): Yes. It’s always like this, too. 
No sleep, no proper meals, no recreation—and with a sick wife, 
too. And yet I’ve never once heard him complain, in all the 
years I’ve worked with him. There, that’s better. 
Epirn: Hasn’t he any family? 
Miss Kinosey: No, that’s the tragic part of it. Delivering babies, 
day after day, year in and year out, and they can’t have any of 
their own. He’s crazy about children, too. 

[ There ts a knock at the door. 
Eprru: Oh, my God, here she is! 
Miss KinGsLeEy (opening the door): Come in, Mrs. Cleghorne. 
But just for a minute, please. 
Mrs. CirecHorne: Yes. I'll just say hello, that’s all. (She goes 
toward the bed, as Miss Kinosey exits.) Edith, darling! 
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Eprrn: Hello, Mrs. Cleghorne. Gee, it was nice of you to come. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (embracing Edith): Nice! If you only knew 
how I’ve been longing to see you. Only I’ve been very, very 
ill : 

Epirn: Yes, I know. I felt awful about it. Are you all right 
again? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Better, thanks. But nothing would have kept 
me from being here when my son’s child was born. I only wish, 
though, that you’d come out to us where we could have looked 
after you and—— 

Epiru: It was sweet of you to ask me. But I thought I’d better 
keep working as long as I could. 

Mrs, CLEGHORNE: But to be alone like this—it’s not right, my 
dear. 

Epitrn: Oh, I’ve got lots of good friends. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: But that’s not like your own family. 

EpitH: No, I guess not. But I’m used to taking care of myself. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, fortunately, you’ll have us to take care 
of you now. You know, I’ve been afraid you might not have a 
good doctor, but I understand that Dr. Acton has an excellent 
reputation. 

EpituH: He’s supposed to be one of the best doctors in New York. 
And he’s certainly been wonderful to me. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: That’s good. But I must say they haven’t 
given you a very nice room, dear. After the baby is born, perhaps 
we can arrange to have you moved to a better one. 

EpirH: They’re awfully crowded now. Just about everybody 
seems to be having babies. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Still, we can try to improve it. 


EpitH (feeling a pain coming on): Don’t bother about it. This room 
is all right. When you’re in bed, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence——— (Writhing) Ooh! Ouch! Ouch! 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Bear down, my dear. Bear down! We have 
to help Nature along, you know. 

Eprru: I’m doing the best I can! Ow! (Relaxing) Oh, I wish I 
could have it and be done with it. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: A first baby, you know, it isn’t born in a 
minute. | 

Eprru: It certainly isn’t! 
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Miss KiIncstey (coming in with a. medial tray): Have you had 
another pain? 
Epirn: Yes, just now. They seem to be getting worse. 
Miss Kinostey: That’s good. 
EvitH: Well, I’m glad you think so. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Perhaps you can help her to bear down 
more, nurse. I don’t think she quite understands—— 
Miss KinosLEy (quietly): She’s a good patient. Everything’s 
going to be fine. If you don’t mind, now, Mrs. Cleghorne—— 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (rising): Yes, of course. I must be grateful for 
this much, I suppose. (Jo Eprru) We’ve taken a guest-room 
on the next floor, Edith. I thought it would make you feel easier 
to know that there’s someone here every moment. 
EpitH: Oh, yes, it does. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (taking Edith’s hand; impulsively): How long 
did you know Robert? 
EpirH: Just two weeks, from the day we met till he went back 
to camp. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Then you didn’t really know him, at all. 
Let’s hope that something of him will survive in his child. 
EpitH: Yes. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (she kisses EpirH): Well, be brave, Edith. It 
all depends upon you, now. 
EvrrH: [ll do my best. 
Mrs. CLeGHoRNE: And remember, I’ll be right here, whenever 
you need me. 
Epiru: Thanks. 

(Mrs. CLEGHORNE goes to the door, then stops to whisper something 

to the nurse. Miss KincsLey nods and Mrs. CLEGHORNE exits. 

Epiru: What did she say to you? 
Miss Kincstey: Oh, nothing at all. The father’s parents are 
always a little anxious. 
Epiru: Are they? I’m learning something every minute. What’s 
that—a hypodermic? 
Miss KincsLrey: Just a little something to quiet you down. 
You’re all keyed up. 
Eprru: Well, I wish we could fix it so that she had the baby, 
instead of me. We’d both get more fun out of it that way. (As 
Miss KINGSLEY inserts the needle) Ow! 
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SCENE 3 


Scene: The foyer. It ts long past midnight. Gus ts sound asleep at one 
of the chatrs by the table. On the divan is GROVER C, Cartes, also 
sound asleep. He is a small middle-aged man, rather shabbily dressed. 
He has an artificial leg, which ts extended stiffly; and beside him is a 
heavy cane. A moment after the rise of the curtain, Miss Swirt, the 
night head nurse, enters from the nursery. As she comes centre, Dr. 
Acton enters at the right, smoking a cigar. He ts haggard and tired- 
looking. 

Dr. Acron: Oh, Miss Swift, Miss Kingsley phoned me that 

Mrs, Cleghorne is coming along fast now. ) 

Miss Swirt: Yes, Doctor. The pains are coming about every 

five minutes now, and they’re good and strong. I think in about 

a half-hour... 

Dr. Acton: Have you told them to get the delivery-room ready, 

Miss Swift? 

Miss Swirt: Yes, Doctor. But I’ll run down to make sure. 

Dr. Acton: Well, it’s certainly a bumper year for babies, isn’t it? 

Miss Swist: I’ve never seen anything like it. It must be the war. 

Dr. Acton: Must be. Nature trying to compensate for the 

human race’s self-destructiveness, maybe. No scientific evidence 

for that theory, though. Well, I think I’ll go in and finish my 

Cigar. 

Miss Swit: All right, Doctor. 


[She exits at the right. Dr. ACTON looks enviously at the two sleeping 
figures, yawns heavily and flexes his arms, then enters the dressing-room. 
CHares shifts uneasily, half-opens his eyes, then goes back to sleep 
again. OLIVE enters quickly at the right. She has on a heavy theatrical 
make-up and wears her coat over a low-cut, spangled evening dress. 
She goes straight to Gus and shakes him. 

Otrve: Gus! Gus! 


Gus (startled from his deep sleep): Look out, will you? What the 
hell do you think——? 


Oxtve: Sh! Wake up! It’s me—Olive. 

Gus (opening his eyes and yawning): What? Oh, yeah; Olive. 
(Stretching) God, I must have been asleep. 

Ottve: No fooling! (Zooking at CHARLES) When did Edie’s old 
man get here? 
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Gus: Long time ago, I guess. He was here when I came. What 
time is it, anyhow? 

Oxrve: Around two. I thought you’d be waiting: that’s why I 
didn’t stop to take off my make-up. 

Gus: That’s a hell of an outfit to be wearing around a hospital. 
OutvE: Nobody’s going to see me at this time of night, and if 
they do, what of it? How’s Edie? 

Gus: Nothing’s happened yet. I never knew it took anything as 
long this. Say, it’s awful what women have to go through, 
isn’t it 

Otrve: Well, I’m glad you’re learning the facts of life. 

Gus: Keep those gags for your act, instead of wasting them on me. 
OtrtveE: Did you get my wire? 

Gus: What do you think I came around for? I feel like a fish out 
of water around here, especially with her husband’s folks all over 
the joint. Must be something damn important, if you couldn’t 
wait till to-morrow to talk to me. 


Ouive: It is damn important. (Looking about and lowering her 
voice) Listen, Gus, we got to do something about Edie. 


Gus: What do you mean? 


Ourve: Well, just what you were saying—about her husband’s 
folks. It didn’t take me more than a minute to size them up. If 
she don’t watch herself, they’re going to move right in on her. 
Gus: Sure, they’re going to move in on her. That’s how the 
Cleghornes get where they are—moving in on people. Don’t 
you know who that umbrella-merchant is? He’s big boss of 
Consolidated Steel. 


Otrve: What do you mean: umbrella-merchant? 


Gus: Munich! Appeasement! He was one of the original let’s-do- 
business-with-Hitler boys until a flock of war contracts turned 
him into a super-duper patriot. AH out for Uncle Sam Cleghorne 
—that’s his slogan! But there’s a dumb look in your eyes, baby, 
that tells me you don’t know what the hell I’m talking about. 
OLIvE: Oh, who cares about that soap-box stuff? What I’m talking 
about is Edie and her kid. What I’m afraid of is, they’re taking 
out a long-term option on the kid, and by the time they get 
through, Edie won’t even know it’s hers. 

Gus: Well, well! There’s a busy little brain at work behind that 
dead-pan, after all. What else do you expect? Don’t you know 
what that unlucky papoose is? He’s little Prince Oswald Cleg- 
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horne, the extra dividend kid. Why, Ill bet the old lady’s got a 
little diamond tiara in her handbag all ready to put on his head 
the minute he pops into the world. 


OLIVE: Well, we got to do something about it, Gus. 


Gus: O.K., Comrade. I'll throw a barricade around the Plaza, 
man it with Park Avenue doormen, and before you can say 
Karl Marx, the Cleghornes will be liquidated. 


Otrve: Oh, quit horsing, will you? I’m worried sick about 
Edie. Listen, Gus; if you ask me, Bob isn’t ever going to come 
back. 


Gus: Well, maybe he is and maybe he isn’t. I don’t know a thing 
about it, and neither do you. 


O.IveE: But, look, Gus. His plane went out and it didn’t come 
back. And that was four or five months ago. You know damn 
well there’s not a Chinaman’s chance that—— 


Gus: Doesn’t look that way. But what about it? 
OurtveE: Gus, you know the way Edie always felt about you. 
Gus: The hell I do. 


OL.rveE: Sure you do. She’s told me, lots of times. I know it’s been 
pretty tough for you. But if you can just forget what happened 
and—— 


Gus: Why, that’s a cinch! You go off on a two months’ trip, 
thinking you’re engaged to a girl, and when you get back, she’s 
got herself married to some guy she’s picked up at the night club. 
Why, what’s a little thing like that between friends? 

Outve: I’m not saying you haven’t got a right to be sore. But 
why can’t you look at it the way it happened? Just one of those 
wartime romances that go on a million times a day, these days. 
She’s lonesome and all keyed up, like everybody is, and working 
overtime to entertain the boys in uniform, and in walks a hand- 
some guy, in a snappy aviator’s outfit. They dance and they go 
out together and he’s a fast talker and she’s carried off her feet 
and three minutes later they’re married—— 

Gus: And I’m on a transport in the Pacific, making passes at a 
mermaid. 

Ourve: It’s the war, I tell you. Why don’t you stop crying about 
yourself for five minutes and try to see her side of it? 

Gus: All right, all right. It’s a beautiful wartime romance and 
she’s married to this handsome aviator and I’m a poor stumble- 
bum that can’t take a joke. So what? 


Ottve: So now she’s going to have a baby and she’ll never see 
ae again and there’s nobody can help her but you. That’s 
what! 


Gus: Well, what do you want me to do; kidnap the baby and bring 

him up to be a bus conductor? 

Otrve: Sure, just so long as you kidnap Edie alon-, with him. 

Gus (staring at her): Say, you better lay off that marijuana, kid. 

Otrve: All I’m asking you to do is marry Edie, the way you were 

always going to. 

Gus: Back in Sweden, where my folks come from, they call that 

bigamy. 

Ottve: Why is it? She’s practically a widow. 

Gus: Not until the War Department says so in writing. 

Otrv_E: All right, then! As soon as she’s able to travel, take her 

down to Mexico, get her a divorce, and marry her there. 

Gus: You’re punch-drunk, baby. You better stay away from the 

movies for a while. (Nevertheless, he walks up and down, deeply 

agitated.) 

Otrve: Well, I don’t care how you do it, so long as Edie gets 

taken care of. I tell you, she’s in a spot: all alone in the world, 

with a little kid, and all those square-cut Cleghornes waiting to 

take her for a ride! She needs you and if you care about her the 

way you say, you'll do something about it. That is, if you’re any 

kind of a guy, that is. 

Gus: You been spilling any of this stuff to Edie? 

OuIveE: Say, what kind of a dope do you think I am, anyhow? 

Why, she’d bust my head open if she ever thought, for a minute 

Gus: I thought this was something you worked out for yourself. 

(He yawns.) Well, I guess they don’t need me around here. 

Obstetrics is a little out of my line. Guess I’ll wake the old 

man and buy him a cup of coffee. (Shaking CHARLES) It’s two 

o’clock, Pop. Time to wake up and stump the experts. 

CHARLES (stirring): What? What’s the matter? Oh, hello, Olive. 

Has the baby——? 

Otrve: No, not yet, Pop. (Earnestly to Gus) Ah, Gus, for God’s 

sake don’t be that way! Haven’t you got any heart in you——? 

Gus: Watch it! Here comes old triple-threat Cleghorne. 
[CLEGHORNE enters at the right. 


CLeGcHorneE: Has the doctor come back yet? 
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Gus: Not unless he came in while Pop and I were snoozing. 
_ (CrzcHorne looks in surprise at Oxtve’s costume. 
Crarzes: Yeah, I guess I must of dropped off for a minute. 
Gus: Call it a couple of hours. 
Cxarzes: You don’t mean it! 
O Ive (self-consciously to CLEGHORNE): I came right around from 
the Club to find out about Edie. So I guess I’ll run home and get 
this make-up off. 
CLEGHORNE: Oh, yes. 
Cuarzes: You sure look nifty in that wardrobe, Olive. 
Otrve: Thanks, Pop. Will you phone me, soon as anything 
happens? 
CuHarzes: You bet I will! 
OL.IvE: ’Bye, now! 
Gus: Bye. 
CHARLEs: Bye, Olive. 

[She exits at right. CLEGHORNE Stts beside CHARLES. 
Gus: Pop, could you use a hamburger and a cup of coffee? 
CHARLES: Well, I don’t know, Gus. I’d kind of like to hear what 
the doctor has to say first. 
Gus: O.K. Pll wait for you. 
CHARLES (f0 CLEGHORNE): She’s a good trouper, that Olive is. 
Don’t know what Edie would do without her. Nothing like having 
a girl friend around, when you’re going through things—pro- 
viding she’s the right kind, of course. How’s the missus coming 
along, Mr. Cleghorne? 
CiecHorne: She’s resting. The long trip and the excitement have 
been a little too much for her. 
CHARLES: Sure, most natural thing in the world. And I guess the 
bad news about the boy must of been quite a blow to her. Only 
boy, wasn’t he? 
CLEGHORNE: Yes. 
CHARLES: Mighty tough on a mother. Must of been a fine boy, 
too. Of course, I never did get to meet him, but Edie’s not the 
type that would take up with just anybody, no matter who his 
family was. 
Gus: How about a cigarette, Pop? 
CHaruEs: No, thanks, Gus, not right now. Yes, sir, war’s a 
terrible, terrible thing. I went all through the last one, so I 
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know what I’m talking about. Lost my leg in France and got 
gassed, too. It’s a miracle I’m here to tell the tale. Pretty hard on 
a feller that used to be an Ar hoofer, though you wouldn’t think 
it to look at me to-day. Then on top of it all, my poor wife got 
pneumonia and died. Practically worked herself to death, trying 
to take care of me and Edie. She was one of the best singing 
comediennes in vaudeville. The two of us were good for forty 
weeks on the circuits, year in and year out. Lucky thing for Edie 
that the talent ran in her blood. I never could have looked after 
her on a stage-doorman’s pay. 


CLEGHORNE: Well, it never hurts young people to make their 
own way in the world. 


Cuarues: You’re darned right, Mr. Cleghorne. Teaches *em 
independence, and that’s the finest thing in the world for a boy 
or girl to learn. Why, you take Edie. No matter what happens 
to her, she’s always ready to stand right up there on her two hind 
legs and meet all comers. Gus’ll tell you. Is that a fact, Gus, 
or isn’t it? 

Gus: You’re doing a hell of a lot of talking, Pop. - 


Cuarzes: I guess I am, at that. Well, Mr. Cleghorne can form 
his own opinion. Too bad you haven’t had a chance to get 
acquainted with her. 


CLEGHORNE: Yes, it is. But this past year I’ve had to spend all 
my time between Pittsburgh and Arizona. We asked her to come 
out there, but—— 

Cxar es: I know; she told me. But that’s Edie for you—independ- 
ent, just like I told you. All the same, this is going to be mighty 
hard for her. Bringing up a youngster is plenty headache, even 
when there are two of you. But when you got to do it all by 
yourself—yes, sir, it’s tough. 

CLEGHORNE: Well, fortunately, Mrs. Cleghorne and I will be 
able to relieve her of most of the responsibilities. 

Gus: Except that she might not want it that way. 

CLEGHORNE: I beg your pardon? 

Gus: Don’t mention it. What I’m trying to say is that Edie 
might take an isolationist position, in regard to Arizona—and 
Pittsburgh. 

CHaAr zs: Say, he may be right, at that. You never—— 


CLEGHORNE (interrupting): Mr. Jensen, I think you can safely 
leave this matter in my hands. 
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Gus: I guess that’s a board of directors’ meeting way of saying 
it’s none of my business. 
Cuarzes: Mr. Cleghorne, don’t get Gus wrong. It’s not as if he 
was just a fresh egg that’s trying to butt in. You see, before your 
boy came along, he and Edie—— 
Gus: O.K., Pop. When I need a Press agent, I’ll send you a wire. 
CLEGHORNE: I’m aware that you’re a friend of my daughter- 
in-law’s, Mr. Jensen. But since the immediate family is well 
represented here—— 
Gus: Why don’t I go back where I came from? Is that it? 
Cares: Whoa, wait a minute, Gus! Hold everything! 
Crecuorne: Mr. Jensen, I’ve met young men of your type before, 
and I—— 
Gus: And if necessary you'll ask the Governor to call out the 
State Troopers to preserve law and order. 
MILLICENT (coming on at the right): Mr. Cleghorne—Oh, excuse 
me, I—— (She has changed her uniform for an attractive dress.) 
CLEGHORNE: It’s all right, Millicent. Is Mrs. Cleghorne——? 
MiLuicEnT: I can’t make her stay in bed. She insists upon getting 
dressed and—— (While she is speaking, DR. ACTON comes out of the 
dressing-room in his white robe.) Oh, here’s the doctor. 
CLEGHORNE: How are things coming along? 
Dr. Acton: Well, I think we'll be taking her down to the 
delivery-room pretty soon, now. (He starts to go.) 
CHARLES (nervously): I guess we'll have time to run down for a 
cup of Java, won’t we, Doc? 
Dr. Acron: Oh, yes, of course. May be hours yet before the 
baby is born. (He extts at the left.) 
CHARLES (hobbling over to Gus): O.K., Gus. Let’s go grab that 
hamburger. 

[Gus hesitates a moment, then decides to go. 
Gus: Whatever you say, Pop. No use wearing out our welcome, 
I guess. 

[He and CHARLES exit at the right. MILLICENT watches them in 

surprise. CLEGHORNE turns away, angrily. 

Miuicent: Is he related to Bob’s wife? 
CLEGHORNE: No, I’m glad to say. Just some friend or other. 
(As Mrs. CLEGHORNE enters at the right) Why did you get up, 
Isabelle? 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Because I simply couldn’t stay in bed another 
minute. : 
Mixuicent: Then sit down, please, and try to relax. (She helps 
her into a chair.) 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Thank you, Millicent. And now I wish you’d 
go home, dear. You look dead tired, and there’s no earthly 
sense in—— 


Minuicent: Well, if you don’t really need me! I do feel a little 
seedy, and I have to go on duty at eight. 


CLEGHORNE; Let me get you a taxi, Millicent. At this hour, 
they—— 
Miuuicent: No, thank you, I’m not going home. There’s a kind 
of dormitory here, and I'll just go and hurl myself into the first 
bed I see. Good night, and I hope all goes well with the little 
stranger. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Good night, dear, and many thanks. 
CLEGHORNE: Good night, Millicent. 
[ They watch MiLicEnt as she goes off, at the right. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE (fervently): I wish it were she who was having 
Robert’s baby. 

CLEGHORNE: Well, she’s not! So what’s the use of continually-——! 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: All right, Sam! Why is that Jensen boy still 
hanging around? Wouldn’t you think that he’d have some 
sense of the fitness of things? 


.CLEGHORNE: No, you wouldn’t! Not if you’d seen as many of 
these Reds as I have. They’re everywhere, these fellows—in the 
factories, in the shipyards, or, like this one, in the merchant 
marine. Disruptive elements; stirring up trouble and slowing 
down production. And the F.B.I. seems to do nothing about it. 
Orders from higher up, no doubt. Coddle the termites and 
encourage them to multiply, until they undermine the founda- 
tions of society and send the whole structure tumbling about 
our ears. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, my heart sank the moment I saw him 
here. I suppose it isn’t fair to judge Edith by her friends, but it 
didn’t take me long to see what she’s like, too; headstrong and 
undisciplined, and with no proper background. She’s pretty 
and appealing, in the way that so many of these theatrical 
people are, and I suppose that accounts for Robert’s infatuation. 
But I still can’t understand his being carried away so completely. 
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CrecHorne: Well, there are lots of things about Robert that I’ve 
never understood. But it’s a waste of time, speculating about 
all that. We’re right smack up against a damned serious situation, 
and the sooner we do something about it, the better. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: What can we do? She’s Robert’s wife and the 
baby is Robert’s baby. 

CLEGHORNE: Yes, we can’t undo what’s been done. But what we 
can do and must do, just as soon as it’s physically possible, is to 
get her away from the influence of these people who surround 
her. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, I can’t bear to think of Robert’s child 
growing up in that sort of environment. Besides, we have a right 
to have the baby near us. 


CLEGHORNE: Well, as soon as they’re able to travel, we'll take 
them back to Arizona with us. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: But suppose she resists? She’s shown enough 
signs of it already. 

CLEGHORNE: Well, her whims and fancies are of no importance 
when you weigh them against the child’s whole future. This is 
a crucial matter. You know how I’ve worked and sweated to 
build up what my father handed down to me. But where’s the 
incentive to go on if it’s all to come to an end when I’m gone? 
As long as Robert was here, ready to step into my shoes, that was 
a different matter. But since we’re facing things, we may as well 
face the fact that he may never come back. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, you needn’t say it! I faced that long ago. 
The baby may be all we'll ever have of him again—for all the 
rest of our lives. 

CLEGHORNE: Exactly. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, I hope you can convince her. But, 
remember, you’re not dealing with a girl like Millicent, whose 
standards and instincts are like our own. This girl lives in a 
different world. 

CLEGHORNE: Well, if persuasion doesn’t work, we'll have to find 
other means. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: What means? 

CLEGHORNE: If necessary, we'll go to the courts and demand the 
custody of the child. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: But hasn’t a mother the right——? 
CrecHorne: No, not if she’s obviously an unfit guardian. And 
I think we could make out a pretty good case. You’ve said your- 
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self that she’s had no proper upbringing. Her own mother died 
when she was an infant, and you’ve seen this father of hers—a 
night watchman who used to be a vaudeville actor. She’s grown 
up in the atmosphere of the theatre and appears to care more 
about her own career than about the welfare of the youngster. 
Hardly a fit person to be left in charge of a child who will one 
day be a leader of one of America’s greatest industries. 
Mrs. CLecHornE: Suppose the baby should be a girl? 
CLEGHORNE (irritated): I’ve thought of that! But she’d still need 
proper training to qualify her to assume the responsibilities of a 
great fortune. Yes, sir, a good lawyer could present a damned 
strong argument—especially before the right judge. Luckily, 
there are still men on the bench who respect the sanctity of 
private property and realize the duties that go with the possession 
of wealth—good, conservative, legal minds, as different from 
those nine hand-picked socialistic yesemen in Washington as 
day is from night. 

[ The telephone on the nurse’s desk rings. 
Mrs. CLecHorne: Well, I hope we can keep it out of the courts, 
and avoid all the scandal and publicity and—— 
CLEGHORNE: So do I, but-——! Look out! 

[Miss Swirr comes along the corridor at the right. The telephone 

rings again and she goes to answer it. — 

Miss Swist: Fifth floor. Yes. Oh, just a moment, It’s for you, 
Mr. Cleghorne. 
CLEGHORNE: That’s odd. Who’d be calling me at this hour? 
Are you sure it’s for me? 
Miss Swirt: Yes, sir. The operator said Mr. Samuel Cleghorne: 
CLEGHORNE (going upstage): Very well. 
Miss Swirt (io the operator): Transfer this call to the booth, please. 
In the booth, if you don’t mind, Mr. Cleghorne. We have to 
keep this line open. 
CLEGHORNE: Certainly. (He enters the booth and closes the door.) 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Do you think it will be much longer, now? 


Miss Swirt: No, I don’t think so. Here’s Dr. Acton, He can tell 
you. 


Dr. AcTon (entering at the left): Is the delivery-room ready, 
Miss Swift? : 
Miss Swirt: Yes, Doctor. 
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Dr. Acron: Well, we can take her down, then. 

Miss Swirt: Yes, Doctor. (She exits at the right.) 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: How is she, Doctor? 

Dr. Acron: She’s all right. But it’s going to be a hard birth, I’m 
afraid. Maybe a high-forceps case, though I like to avoid that 
when it’s possible. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: But you think that——! 

Dr. Acron: She is in absolutely no danger, I assure you. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: But the baby——! 

Dr. Acton: We don’t lose many babies, these days. Excuse me, 
I’ve got to go down now. 

[He exits quickly at the right. Mrs. CLEGHORNE paces up and down, 
nervously, as CLEGHORNE comes out of the telephone booth. He ts 
white and shaken. 

CLEGHORNE (coming down stage): Isabelle! 

Mrs. CLeEGHORNE (turning): They’re going to take her down. 

The doctor—— (Then, as she sees his face) What’s the matter? 

Is anything wrong? 

CLeGHORNE: Isabelle, I have some news. 

‘sere ) CLEGHORNE (sinking into a chair): They’ve found Robert’s 
y 

CLeGHORNE: No, he’s alive. 

Mrs. CLeGHorRNE: Oh, no! Oh, no! Oh, I can’t believe it! 

What’s happened to him? Where is he? 

CLEGHORNE: He’s at the Washington airport. He'll be here in a 

few hours. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: You mean—you mean you spoke to him? 

CLEGHORNE: Yes. He sends you his love. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE (sobbing): Oh, I can’t believe it! 

[A low moaning ts heard, off-stage left, and becomes louder, as Muss 
KinGsLEY and Miss Swirt appear, wheeling EpirH on a Stretcher- 
bed. Only her head is visible and she lies with closed eyes. 

CLEGHORNE (faking Mrs. CLEGHORNE by the shoulders): Isabelle! 
Pull yourself together! They’re taking Edith down now. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE (springing to her feet): Does she know? Have 
you told her? (She goes toward the stretcher.) Edith! 

Miss Swit (forcing her back): You mustn’t talk to her now. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: But my son—! Her husband—! He’s alive! 
He’s—— 
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Miss Swirt: Not now! Mr. Cleghorne, please! 
CLEGHORNE (seizing Mrs. CLEGHORNE): Isabelle! This isn’t the 
time—— 
[The nurses wheel the stretcher off right. Enrru, still moaning, has 
had no awareness of anything. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (clinging to CLEGHORNE): Oh, Sam, Sam! 
How can people say that there is no God? 


CURTAIN 
SCENE4 


Scene: A sharp white light ts focused on Eprru’s head, as she lies 
stretched on the delivery table. Nothing else 1s seen, except when a hand 
emerges, now and then, from the surrounding blackness. Her attendants 
are distinguishable only by their voices. As the curtain rises, EpITH ts 
moving her head from side to side, moaning softly. 

Epirn: Oh, no, no, no, no...I won't... 


THE ANZSTHETIST (a woman's voice, deep and hearty): Oh, come on, 
Mrs. Cleghorne. You’re quitting. 


Eprru: I don’t care! I don’t care! I can’t any more!! I can’t! 
Tue ANASTHETIST: Why, I’m surprised at you. Sure you can. 
Eprru: I can’t, I tell you! I can’t! I’m exhausted. I’m worn out! 
I can’t! 
Miss KinastEy: Try, dear. Go on and try. The .aore you help 
us, the sooner it will be over. 
pie Where’s Dr. Acton? I want Dr. Acton. Why isn’t he 
ere! 

Tue ANASTHETIST: Oh, come ahead, and stop being a crybaby, 
Epiru: I can’t! I can’t! I want Dr. Acton. 
Tue Ana€stHetist: There! That was great! Just keep it up now! 
Miss Swirt: That’s the spirit! You’re coming along fine. 
EprrH: It hurts! It hurts! It’s not right! It’s not fair! Doctor! 
Doctor! Where are you? 
Tue Ana&stHetisT: Hold her head. 

[A pair of hands holds Evrru’s head and another quickly administers 


gas from a can. The light dims somewhat and EpirH moans with 
relief. The hands disappear. 


Epirn: No. No. It’s not right! It shouldn’t be this way. Why 
don’t you help me? Why doesn’t someone help me? 


Miss Kinos.ey: Just a little longer, dear. Everything is fine. 
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Eprrn: That’s what you think! It’s not fine. It’s awful! You haven’t 
‘any heart, any of you. You’re cruel, that’s what you are! Just a 
bunch of cruel Nazis—the whole lot of you! 

THe AnzstTHetistT (laughing): Those are fighting words, where 
I come from. 

Eprrn: You think you’re funny, don’t you? Well, you’re not—not 
a bit funny—not a bit funny—not a bit—not a bit—Oh, no, no, 
no! Oh, Doctor! Where are you? Where are you? 


Tue AN&stTHETIsT: There! That’s great! Only don’t stop now! 
Keep going! 
Miss Kinostey: You're all right, dear. It'll soon be over. Just 
a little while longer. 

[Her hand caresses Epiru’s forehead. 
Eprru: Don’t do that! Don’t touch me! I don’t want anybody 
to touch me! You’re mean, all of you! I’ve been here for hours 
and hours, and you just let me suffer. Oh, help, help! 


THe AN&STHETIST: Hold her head. 
[Again the gas ts administered and Eprru moans with temporary 
relief. 
Eprru: Oh, my God! How many more hours? How many more 
hours? Seven hours I’ve been here like this. Seven hours. 


Miss Swirt: No. Only two. 

Eprru: Seven hours! Seven hours. Seven times one is seven! 
Seven times two is fourteen. Seven times three is twenty-one. 
Seven times four is twenty-six. No, no, no. That’s not right. 
Not twenty-six. No, no, no. How much is it? How much is seven 
times four. I can’t remember. I never learned the multiplication 
table. They never taught me the multiplication table. Oh, why, 
why? Why didn’t they teach me the multiplication table? I want 
Dr. Acton! I want him! Why don’t you send for him, instead of 
letting me suffer like this? Oh, oh, oh, oh! 


Tue AN&STHETIST: Oh, cut it out, now. It’s not as bad as all 
that. Keep your mind on your work! 

Eprrx: What do you know about it? How do you know how bad 
it is? Nobody knows! Nobody! Nobody! Nobody! You’re a 
bunch of dopes—the whole lot of you. You don’t know anything. 
You and your damned starched uniforms! What good are you 
if you can’t even help me? What’s the good of any of it? What’s 
the good of nurses and doctors and science, if they can’t help 
you when you’re suffering? 

Miss Swirr; Don’t talk so much. Just keep working. 
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Eprrn: I won’t! I can’t! I want to sleep! I’ve had no sleep for 
days! You can’t live without sleep! It drives you crazy, if you 
don’t sleep! 

Miss KinostEy: That’s it! That’s fine! 

Tae ANZSTHETIST: You're going great! 

Eprrn: What do you know about it? You don’t know anything. 
You’re ignorant! You’re an ignoramus, that’s what you are. 
You haven’t got a brain in your head. 

Tue ANZSTHETIsT: That’s what my father used to tell me. 
Eprrn: Oh, sure, you and your father. My father has a wooden 
leg. He lost his leg in the war. And my husband was killed in the 
war. War, war, war—there’s never anything but war. Just war 
and suffering, that’s all. Oh God, I’d rather die than go through 
this. Yes, and I will, too—I’ll die. I know I will. 

Tue ANZSTHETIST: Not a chance. You’re too tough. 

Eprru: I will! I will! I will! Pll die if I don’t get some sleep. 
Oh, God, why don’t you let me get some sleep? Now I lay me 
down to sleep. I pray the Lord my soul to keep. If I should die 
before I wake. If I should die before I wake. How does the rest 
of it go? I can’t even remember the Lord’s Prayer. No, no, no, 
no! I won’t! I won’t! I won’t! Stop it! Oh, for God’s sake, stop it! 
Dr. Acton: All right, now! 

Tue ANZSTHETIST: Yes, Doctor! 

EpirH: Doctor! Doctor! Are you there? Why don’t you help me? 
They’re torturing me! They’re killing me! 

Miss SwirT: Quiet now! lie still! 

[Two pair of hands appear and hold Evrru firmly. A third pair 
appears with an ether-cone and puts it over her face. 

THe ANASTHETIST: Breathe in, now! Come on, breathe it in! 
Eprru: No, no! I won’t! Let me go! I don’t want to! ’m—no—I 
—oh, no—— 

[Her voice and struggles grow fainter. The light goes almost out, 
then begins to fucker rapidly. A roaring sound ltke the beating of surf 
is heard rising to a crescendo. Then as the sound diminishes, the sharp, 
thin cry of an infant ts heard. The fuckering becomes less rapid and then 
the light shines steadily again on Evrrn’s immobile face and closed eyes. 
From the blackness, Dr. Acton’s face appears looking down at her. 

Dr. Acron: You have a fine little boy, Mrs. Cleghorne. 

[Eprr opens her eyes, looks up at him uncomprehendingly, and closes 

them again. The light fades out. 
CURTAIN 
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SCENE 5 
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Scene: The foyer. CHARLES is asleep on the divan. CLEGHORNE ts 
dozing in one of the chairs by the table. Mrs. CLEGHORNE ts walking 
nervously up and down, by the large windows at the rear, constantly 
glancing out. Suddenly her attention becomes fixed and she peers intently 
through the window. Then she turns away quickly, and hurries down to 
CLEGHORNE, tense and trembling. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Sam! Sam! 

CLEGHORNE (stirring): What? What’s the matter? 

Mrs, CLEGHORNE (shaking him): Wake up, Sam! It’s Robert! 
CLEGHORNE (springing to his feet): Where? Is he here? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: He just got out of a taxi. His arm is in a sling. 
He must be hurt, Sam. 

CLEGHORNE: Can’t be very serious, if he’s able to travel around. 
CHARLES (waking): What is it? Edie? Is the baby——-? 
CLEGHORNE: Not yet. It’s—— 

Mrs, CLEGHORNE: It’s my boy. He just got out of a taxi. He—I’m 
going down to—— 

C.LecHoRNE: No, stay here, Isabelle. They'll send him up. And 
try to get control of yourself. He won’t want to see you like this. 
Mrs. CLeGHORNE: All right, I will. I’ll be calm. Oh, why doesn’t 
he come? 

CLEGHORNE: I'll go and see! 

[He goes right, then stops, as ROBERT comes on. He is a tall, hand- 
some young man, in hss late twenties, toughened by Army life and 
showing the effect of his experiences. He wears the uniform of a captain 
tn the Army Atr Force and carries hes right arm in a light sling. 

CLEGHORNE (choked with emotion): Robert, my boy! 

RosErT: Dad! (They hug each other silently for a moment, then ROBERT 
goes to Mrs. CLEGHORNE, who stands clutching the table for support.) 
Mother! 

[He puts his arm about her and holds her close. She clings silently to 
him, her head buried in his shoulder. 

CLEGHORNE: Sit down, my boy, sit down. You must be worn out. 
Rosert: No, I’m all right. (Holding Mrs. CLEGHORNE away from 
him) Hello, Mother. Kind of nice to see you. (He kisses her.) 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: You’re wounded! 
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Rosert: Almost all healed. IH have this off in a day or two. 
Tell me about Edie. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: We're waiting for news. ~’ ~’s been in the 
raha) ehas over two hours now. She must be having a hard 
time of it. 


Rosert: Poor kid! Isn’t there any way we can find out? Would - 
they let me—— 

CLEGHORNE: No, I’m sure they wouldn’t. She doesn’t even 
know you're safe. 

Cuar.es: Afraid the shock might be bad for her. 

RosBErT (looking at him in surprise): Yes, of course. 

CHARLES: Better introduce myself, I guess. I’m—— 

Mrs. CLeEGHORNE: Oh, I’m sorry! I forgot you didn’t—— 
Cuar.es: Never had the pleasure. I’m Grover C. Charles— 
Edie’s father. 

RoBERT (grasping his hand): How do you do, sir? Edie told me a 
lot about you and all she owes you. 

CHARLES (fouched): Well, that’s just like Edie. Matter of fact, 
she don’t owe me a thing. (Pressing ROBERT’s hand) Well, this’ll 
be a life-saver for her. You couldn’t have picked a better time 
to come back. 

Rosert: Well, I just wish it could have been a few days sooner, 


so that she and I—— (Suddenly faint) Maybe I will sit down for 
just a minute. (He sits on the divan.) 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Oh, darling! 
Cuarzes: Take it easy! 
Rosert: I’m all right. It’s just that—I’ve been going like a fool 


this last week. Must have covered about ten thousand miles 
since last Wednesday, when they picked us up. 


CLEGHORNE: Picked you up where? The last we heard was that 
you were missing in action. 
RoBeERT: Yes, we cracked up in the Marshalls and lived on what 


was practically a coral reef, with the Japs all around us, for about 
four months. 


Mrs, CLEGHORNE: Oh, heavens! How did you ever——? 
RoBERT: Just one of those lucky breaks. One of our submarines 
picked us up, about a week ago, and took us to Honolulu. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Couldn’t you have let us know the minute——? 


Rosert: They wouldn’t let me cable from Hawaii. I sree, Si 
to ship right out on a bomber, and when I got to ’Frisco last 


night, all the circuits to New York were busy. I did phone the 
ranch, and Wilson said you were on your way here, so I came 
right on through. Then when we hit Washington, I phoned 
Edie’s apartment, but no answer. Then I tried you at the Plaza, 
and they said I’d find you here in the maternity section. I 
. couldn’t figure that out at all! 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Robert, stop being silly! 

RosertT: And when I finally did get Dad on the line, and he 
told me that Edie——! Why, I nearly dropped dead. 

CxAres: Mean to say Edie never wrote you she was having a 
baby? 

Rosert: She probably did. But the mail service was a little 
sketchy on that R.F.D. route that I’ve been on. (Jumping up) 
But what about Edie, anyhow? Isn’t there somebody that 
can——? (As Miss THORNDYKE, a student nurse, wearing a gauze 
mask, comes on at left and starts for the nursery) Excuse me, miss, 
but can you tell me about Mrs. Cleghorne? 

Miss THORNDIKE: I guess she must still be in the delivery-room. 
The doctor will let you know as soon as there’s any news. 
Rosert: Oh, thanks. 

[Miss THORNDIKE goes to the nursery, glancing back over her shoulder 
at RoBERT. As she opens the nursery door, the faint yowling of the 
babies ts heard. 

RosBeERT (as the nursery door closes): What’s that? Babies? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, it’s the nursery, where the babies are 
kept. 

RoBERT: But don’t they stay with their mothers? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: No, dear. Only when they’re nursing. 
ROBERT: But, my God, suppose they got them mixed up! 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: There’s no danger of that. The minute they’re 
born, they put identification tags on them. 

Rosert: Just like the Army. Well, here’s hoping he’ll never have 
to be in any army. 


Mrs, CLEGHORNE: Yes, let’s hope so. 
CHARLES: Might turn out to be a girl, for all we know. 


Rosert: Yes, I never thought of that. Well, that wouldn’t be so 
bad, either, not if she were like Edie. (Shaking his head) I still 
can’t seem to get used to the whole idea. Good thing I didn’t 
know about this, out there. Why, I’d have gone completely 
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nuts. (Pacing up and down) I wonder how much longer——! How 
long is it supposed to take? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: There’s no telling. She started labour yester- 
day afternoon. 

Rosert: And she’s been suffering all that time? Oh, my God, the 
poor, poor kid! I can’t bear to think of her going through all that. 
CLEGHORNE: Well, you’ve been going through some things, 
yourself, 


RoseErtT: Oh, I know! But a frail, delicate girl like Edie——! 
Cuartzes: She’s good and tough. Not much meat on her bones, 
but she’s tough. 
Rosert: I hope you’re right. There are so many things about 
her that I never had time to find out. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (as Miss Swirt enters at the right): Oh, here’s 
the floor nurse! Can you tell us how——? 
Miss Swirr (as she crosses): Dr. Acton will be right up. 
RosBert: But my wife! Is she——? 
Miss Swirt: Oh, she’s fine! The doctor will tell you in a minute. 
ROBERT (as Miss Swirt exits at the left): But, just a minute! 
We want to know if——! 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Why couldn’t she have told us? I’m going to 
find out—! (She starts left.) 
ROBERT (detaining her): Wait! Look! (He points off right.) 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (gasping): Oh! 

[ They all look off right, as Dr. ACTON appears, wheeling a covered 

bassinet. They watch in silence as he wheels tt to the centre. 
Rosert: Is—is it——? 
Dr. Acton: How do you do, Captain Cleghorne? I heard you 
were expected. You’ve arrived at a good moment. You’re the 
father of a fine little son. 
Rosert: I am? 
Cares: Well, what do you know! 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (her eyes filling with tears): Oh, Robert, dear! 
‘Ropert (t Dr. Acton): And what about my wife? Is she——? 
Dr. Acton: She’s all right. She had a hard time of it, and she’s 
pretty exhausted, but she’ll begin to pick up in a few days. 
Rosert: God, I’m glad of that! Doctor, could we——? I mean 
could you let us——? : 
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Dr. Acron: Yes, of course. Not too close, though. 


[He turns back the blanket and they all crowd around the bassinet. 
CHARLEs ts crowded out by the others. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Oh, look at him! Just look at him! 
Rosert: Why—he’s a little bit of a fellow, isn’t he? 


Dr. Acton: No, he’s a big baby. Just over nine pounds. Way 
above the average. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, I should say! And his eyes wide open! 
Look, Sam! 
CLeGHorRNE: Yes, he’s a fine little fellow. 


Dr. Acton: He was born with his eyes open. That’s supposed 
to mean a bright child. But we'll have to wait and see about that. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: They’re Robert’s eyes, too. And the ears are 
exactly Robert’s. Aren’t they, Sam? 


CLEGHORNE: Well, it’s a little hard to tell. 
Rosert: I think he looks something like Edie. Are they always 
as red as that? 


Dr. Acton: He’ll look a little better when we get him cleaned 
up. (Jo Miss Swirt, who has entered at the left) All right, Miss 
Swift, you can—— 


Miss Swirt: Yes, Doctor. 
CHARLEs: Just a minute! Can I have a look at him? 
Dr. Acton: Oh, yes, of course! 


Cuares: Say, he is a bouncing youngster, all right! Hi-ya, 
Buster! How soon before you’re going to let your grandpappy 
show you a couple of dance routines? 


Miss Swirt (covering the bassinet): All right, now, we'll just-—— 
(She wheels the bassinet toward the nursery.) 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Oh, what a beautiful baby! 
RoBertT: What’s he got those beads around his neck for? 
Dr. Acton: That’s his identification——! 


Rosert: Oh, is that it? Well, that looks fairly foolproof. (Suddenly 
grasping Dr. Acton’s hand) Doctor, I can’t tell you how grateful 
I am to you for—— 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, we're all very grateful, Doctor. 
CLEGHORNE: Yes, indeed. 
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Dr. Acron: Well—I thought for a while I might have to use 
instruments, but luckily I didn’t. 
Rosert: Will I be able to see her soon, Doctor? 
Dr. Acton: Well, for a minute, perhaps. She’s not in any con- 
dition to do much talking. I’ve prepared her by telling her that 
we've had news of you. She seemed to grasp it, but I wouldn’t 
be sure. 
Cuarzes: Look! Poor little Edie! 

[ They all look to the right, as Miss KincsLey wheels EpirH on. 

She lies inert on the stretcher-bed, her eyes closed. 

RoseErtT: Edie! 

[He starts forward, involuntarily. 
Dr. AcTon (detaining him): Wait a moment, please! Let me talk 
to her first. (He signals to Miss KinGsLeEy ¢o stop, and going up to 
Epitu, takes her hand.) Well, Mrs. Cleghorne, how do you feel 
now? . 
Epiru (without opening her eyes): I feel as if I'd been hit by a truck. 
Dr. Acton (laughing): Well, that’s to be expected. 
Eprtu: Is it? Well, I don’t like it. How’s the baby? 
Dr. Acton: He’s in the nursery. They’ll bring him in to see you 
after a while, if you like. 
EpitH: All right. Only he’s not much to look at, is he? 
Dr. Acton: Oh, he’s a fine little fellow. 


Eprrn: Is he? Looked just like any other baby to me. I wish I 
could make up my mind what to call him. Do you think Martin 
is a nice name, Doctor? 

Dr. Acton: You've got lots of time to think about it. 

Evrrn: I once had a cat named Martin and I always liked the 
name. I won’t call him Samuel, though. No matter what.any- 
body says I’m not going to let any baby of mine have a name like 
Samuel. Oh, I feel awful. 

Dr. Acton: Well, I have some news that will make you feel 
better. 

Enrru (listlessly): Have you? You know what, Doctor? While I 
was down there I dreamed that they found my husband, and 
that he’s coming back. Isn’t it funny the things your mind does, 
when you're full of dope? 

Dr. Acton: You didn’t dream that. It’s true. 
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eae (opening her eyes): I didn’t dream it? Do you really mean 
t 

Dr. Acton: Yes. And what’s more, he’s right here. 

Eprrg: He’s here? Bob’s here? You’re kidding me, Doctor. 
J a trying to make me feel good. That’s a mean thing to do to a 
girl. 


Dr. Acton: Well, take a look for yourself. (He motions to RoBERT 
to come forward.) 
Rosert: Here I am, Edie. 
EpiTH: Bob, is it really you, Bob? I must be still dreaming. I 
wish I could pinch myself, only I’m too sore. 
RosBeErT: You’re not dreaming. It’s me, all right. 
EpirH: I’m glad it’s you, Bob. I’m glad to see you again. I 
thought I never would. 
Rosert: I thought so, too, for awhile. And I’m mighty glad to 
see you. 
EprrH: Could you give me just one little kiss? Right here on my 
forehead. 
[RoBERT looks questioningly at Dr. Acton, who nods. RoBERT 
kisses Enrri lightly on the forehead. 
EprrH: Oh, thanks, Bob! Gee, that felt nice. I just had a baby. 
Did you know we have a baby, Bob? 
Roser: Well, I just found out. 
Epirx: Are you glad? Or are you mad? 
Rosert: Why, I’m glad, of course. 
EpirH: Are you? I’m glad you’re glad, Bob. It’s a funny world, 
isn’t it? Who’d have thought, that night you walked into the 
Club and asked me to dance with you, that nine months later, 
I'd be having your baby? (Her voice begins to trail off.) Yes, sir, 
sure is a funny world. 
Dr. Acton: I think she’s talked enough, now. 
oe nods to Miss KinsGLey, who starts to wheel Epiru off at the 
eft. 


Enrr (as she starts to move off): Oh, goodness, I feel so tired. 

Miss Kinos.ey: You'll soon begin to feel better. 

EnpirH: Yes. Now that my husband’s back. Oh, I’m so happy. 
[Mass KincsLry and Epitx disappear at the left. Dr. ACTON goes 


toward the dressing-room, as the door of the nursery opens and Miss 
THORNDIKE wheels out a bassinet from which yowls are heard. 


Rosert: Doctor, is that——!_ . az 
Dr. Acton: No, that’s just one of the old-timers, going in for his 
breakfast. 


Rosert (looking after Miss THORNDIKE as she exits at left): And 
to-morrow, I suppose, ell be lining up for mess! (Shaking hes 
head) I still can’t believe it! 


[Dr. Acton enters the dressing-room as the curtain falls. 
CURTAIN 


SCENE 6 


Scene: Eprrn’s room. She 1s propped up in bed, dressed in an attractive 
negligee. There are vases and baskets of flowers everywhere; on the 
dresser, on the window sill, on the floor. 

At the rise of the curtain, Dr. ACTON ts taking Eprru’s pulse. 
Miss Kinasey stands at the foot of the bed, holding a box of flowers. 


Dr. Acton (dropping her wrist): How’s your appetite? 

EpirH: Well, pretty good, I guess. 

Miss Kinostey: She ate up her dinner, very nicely, Doctor. 
EpirH: You're sure everything’s all right with the baby? 

Dr. Acton: Oh, he’s just fine. 

Miss KinosLey: I was just telling Mrs. Cleghorne, he’s the pride 
of the nursery. (She exits to the bathroom.) 

Dr. Acton: Well, I’m not supposed to play favourites, but off 
the record, I think so, too. 

Epiru: Yes, I think he’s pretty nice. Intelligent-looking, don’t 
you think so? 

Dr. Acton: Oh yes, very. 

Epiru: I suppose that does sound silly, when he’s only three days 
old. But what I mean is, he has personality. Not that sappy look 
that most little babies have. 

Dr. Acton: Well, I'll look in again to-night. (He starts to go.) 
Eprrn: Oh, Doctor, one thing I wanted to ask you. I’m a little 
worried about losing my figure. It’s not just vanity; I need it 
in my business. 

Dr. Acton: I’ll give you some exercises when you're a little 
stronger. 
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Eprru: Thanks, Doctor. I hope to get into a show next season, 
and no tired business-man is going to pay four-forty to see a girl 
with a shape like a barrel. 
Dr. Acton: No, I wouldn’t myself! 

[As he exits, Miss Kinos.ey enters with the flowers tn a vase. 


EpitH: Oh, how nice! Dr. Acton seems kind of down-in-the- 
mouth to-day. 


Miss Kinos.ey: It’s only that he’s terribly upset about losing a 
baby. 
EpirH: You mean a baby died here in the hospital? Oh, how 
awful! 


Miss Kinas.ey: Yes, Mrs. Emery’s little baby. It was a premature 
child and only weighed two and a half pounds. But he hates to 
lose a baby. It’s not just professional pride, either. He’s never 
been able to have any of his own, you know, and he’s got that 
feeling for every one that he brings into the world. 


Epirx: But the poor mother! I honestly don’t think I’d want to 
live if I couldn’t have a baby. (There is a knock at the door.) Maybe 
that’s my husband. 


Miss Kinoszey: I'll see. (She goes to the door and opens it.) Oh, just 
one moment, please. (Coming back to Epir) It’s your husband’s 
parents. 


EpirH: Again? All right, let them come in. 
Miss KINGSLEY (opening the door): Come right in, won’t you? 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Thank you. 


[She and CLEGHORNE enter and come over to the bed. EpirH has 
meanwhile taken a quick look at herself in a hand mirror. 


Epitu: Hello. 
CLEGHORNE: Hello, Edith! 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, well, you’re sitting up! How wonderful. 


Eprru: Just for an hour or so, the doctor said. Sit down, won’t 
you? Oh, and thanks for the beautiful basket of flowers. 


CLEGHORNE: Quite a floral display you have. 

[ They sit bestde the bed. 
Epiru: Yes, it’s like an opening night, isn’t it? Oh! Oh! I didn’t 
mean it just that way. (Miss KinasLey exits.) I. was expecting 
Bob. 
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Mrs. CrecHorne: Robert had to go to the doctor’s about his 
arm. He’ll be here in a little while. He was here this morning, 
he said, but you were asleep. 


Eprru: Yes, I know. I felt awful about it. Seems all I do 1s sleep. 
Will you have a cigarette? 

CLEGHORNE (shaking his head): Thanks. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: No, dear. 

Eprru (lighting one): Did you see the baby on the way in? 
CLEGHORNE: Indeed we did. Had his eyes wide open too. He’s a 
fine little fellow. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: He surely is. And the image of Robert. 


Eprru: Yes, I think he looks a lot like Bob. Especially around 
the eyes. 


Mrs. CLecHorneE: And the shape of his head. There’s no mis- 

Sr! that Cleghorne head. Did the doctor say you could smoke, 
dith? 

Epiru: He didn’t say anything about it. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, I certainly wouldn’t do it without 

asking the doctor’s permission. 

Eprri: Well, if you think I shouldn’t —— (She puts out the cigarette.) 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, we had a nice long talk with Robert, 
at breakfast, about the future. 


EpitTH (wondering what ts coming): You did? 

CLEGHORNE: Yes, there’s no telling just when he may have to 
go on duty again. 

Eprru: Oh, heavens, you mean back to the Pacific? 
CLEGHORNE: Well, probably not, but I’m sure they'll need him 
for some kind of service. 

EpitH: Well, just so long as he’s somewhere where I can at 
least talk to him on the phone, and maybe see him once in a while. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes. But even so he won’t have much time 
for family life, so naturally Robert is concerned about what 
would be best for you and the baby when he does have to go on 
duty again. We have been talking about your coming out to 
live with us. 

Eprru (trying not to show how disturbed she really is): Out to Arizona? 
Mrs. CLecHorNE: Yes. Wouldn’t you like that? 
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Epriru: Well, I don’t know. I mean—I’d sort of like to think it 
over for a while. 


CLecHornE: Well, that’s fair enough. Only trouble is, New York 
isn’t very good for Mrs. Cleghorne’s condition. And running a 
— ao keeps me on the jump. So the sooner we can get things 
settleqd—— 


Eprru: Well, I’d—I’d have to ask the doctor first. It might be 
bad for the baby to take a long trip like that. 


CLEGHORNE: We came on in our private car, so the trip will be 
very comfortable. 


Eprrx: Oh, I don’t think that would be good for a little baby— 
taking him all the way to Arizona in a car. Besides, how would 
you ever get enough gas? 


CLEeGHORNE: No, you don’t understand. It’s not an automobile. 
It’s a private railway car. 

EpirH: You mean you’ve got a railway car all to yourselves? 
CLEGHORNE: Yes, it’s what we always travel in. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: And when you do get to the ranch, we can 
give you a whole wing to yourself; or, if you prefer, we can put 
you in one of the guest-houses, where you can have your own 
staff and live exactly as you like. 

Epiru: Well, it certainly sounds awfully nice. But suppose the 
change in climate didn’t agree with the baby. All the baby books 
say you have to be awfully careful when they’re little. 


CLEGHORNE: Arizona has a perfect climate. Sunshine all the year 
round and fine, clean, mountain air. Greatest place in the world 
for a youngster to grow up. 


Mrs. CLeGcHorNE: Yes, not like this polluted air you breathe in 
New York. 


EpiTH: Well, I’ve always been a city girl myself. But I have been 
thinking of getting a little place in Westchester where he could 
be outdoors a lot and 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Oh, my dear, you'll find that Arizona is very 
different from Westchester. 


CLEGHORNE: Why, there’s no comparison! I took some time out 
last night to make a few plans for the little fellow. I’m going to 
build him an air-conditioned playhouse full of all the gadgets 
that a kid loves; and a special schoolroom with Vita-glass 
windows for him and his tutors. Then I’ll put in a wading pool 
for him, and when he’s old enough, a little paddock and a stable 
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full of ponies. I’ve got a couple of rodeo stars working for me, 
you know—— Say, by the time that boy’s twelve, he’ll be the 
envy of every kid in America. 

Eprru: Well, it sounds very exciting. Only—— 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Only what, Edith? 

EpirH: Well, it’s just that it’s all sort of a new idea. Then, of 
course, there’s this radio contract of mine. 

CLEGHORNE: Don’t give that a thought. My lawyer will get you 
out of that. If necessary, we'll buy it off, and—— 

Eprrn: I worked mighty hard to get it. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I’m sure you did. But now that you’re Robert’s 
wife and have a child to train, you’ll hardly want to go ahead 
with all that. We mothers all have to make sacrifices for our 
children—you know that. 


CLEGHORNE: Absolutely! And you don’t look to me like the kind 
of girl who would let her own personal ambition stand in the 
way of her child’s welfare. 


EpiTH: I just want to be sure it’s the best thing for the baby, 
that’s all. 


CLEGHORNE: Why, of course you do. But, after all, we’re the 
ones who know what his place in the world is going to be, and 
we're equipped to prepare him for it. 


Eprru: Well, I’d really like to talk it all over with Bob first, before 
I make up my mind. 
CLEGHORNE: Why, certainly! We’re not trying to stampede you 
into this. We want you to feel happy about it. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, do talk to Robert about it. 

[Miss KINGSLEY enters. 


Miss KinaGs.ey (to EprrH): Excuse me, Mrs. Cleghorne, but Miss 
Rapallo is here. 


EpirTH (eagerly): Oh, good! Tell her I’ll see her in just a minute. 
[Miss KinGsLey extis. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Do you think it’s good for you, dear, to have 

sO Many visitors, when you’re still feeling———? 

Evin: It’s only Olive. She’s my best friend, and I haven’t seen 

her since the baby was born. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE (rising): Well, we shan’t tire you, then. Au 
revoir, my dear. T’ll be in to-morrow. 


Eprru: Good-bye. 
CLEGHORNE: Good-bye, Edith. I’m going to Pittsburgh for a 
few days, and I hope by the time I get back everything will be 
settled. 
Eprru: Well, I'll try my best. Good-bye. 

[ They exit. Eprru is obviously disturbed. 
Mrs. CLeEGHORNE (off ): How do you do Miss Rapallo? 
OLIvE (off): How do you do? 

[As OLIVE enters, Eprru tries to compose herself. OLIvE carries a 

large package. 

OxtveE: Hello, Edie. 
EpirH: Hello, Olive! Come on in. Gee, it’s nice to see you. 
OLIVE (embracing her): Well, the same here. How you doing, kid? 
Epiru: Not so hot. I still feel as if I’d swallowed a couple of 
carving knives. 
OLIVE: Gee, that’s a shame! But you look fine, honest you do. 
And say, that baby! 
EpirH: Oh, did you see him? 
Ourve: Dll say! Why, he opened his eyes and looked right up 
at me, as much as to say: “What are you doing after the show 
to-night, sugar?”’ 
ites They really can’t see anything till they’re about two weeks 
old. 
OxtveE: That’s right, spoil it for me! No kidding, though, he’s 
some baby. Oh, boy, wait till he begins making with the charm! 
Oh, I got something for him. 

[She unwraps the package. 
Eprru: You did? (As OLIVE reveals a gaudy kiddte-car) Oh, how 
wonderful! 
OuIveE: Of course, he won’t be able to use it right away. Shall I 
put it over there? 
EprrH: Yes, and thanks ever so much, Olive. 
OLIVE (putting the kiddte-car beside the dresser): Well, I tried to 
think up something a little different. 
EpitH: Don’t you want a chocolate? 
Oxive (helping herself from a box on the a Yeah, I might as 
well. Well, how does it feel to be a mamma? 
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Eprru: Well, I really haven’t had much of a chance to find out. 
He’s nice, though. They bring him in, every once in a while, 
and he lies right here in my arm, and tries to get some dinner. 
It’s a big gyp, though, because there’s nothing there for him, 
poor Byy: Oh, it’s good to see you! I’ve been hoping you’d come 
around. 


OuIveE: Well, I called up three or four times a day. I figured 
you’d be having enough company, with Bob around and all. 


Epiru: I haven’t even had a chance to talk to Bob, or to poor 
Pop, either. 


Otrve: Yeah, too bad he had to go back. But, say, is he a proud 
grandpa! Why, his chest’s so swelled up that he’s busting right 
out of his shirt. 


EpirH: Sometimes I think I ought to have him give up that 
crummy job of his and bring him up to New York. 


OuIvE: He wouldn’t like that. He gets a kick just sitting by that 
old stage door, watching the hams go in and out. Anyhow, he’s 
like you: the independent type. He’ll go on working till he drops. 
Eprrn: All the same, there are times when you sort of feel that 
you'd like to have your own flesh and blood near you. 


Outve: Sure, I know what you mean. I get feeling that way 
about my mother, sometimes. I might even like to live with her, 
if she could only stay sober.-What about Bob, Edie? Is he going 
to be around for a while? 


Epitn: Well, I don’t know. They were just saying he might have 
to go on duty soon again. 


Outve: Gee, that’ll be tough, won’t it?—having him come back 
like that, and then go right off again. 


EpirH: Well, just so long as it isn’t back to the Pacific. If you 
only knew what it means to me just to know that he’s alive! 
Oh, it was so wonderful having him walk in like that instead of 
just having the baby by myself. And now I just can’t wait until 
we can be off somewhere by ourselves. Everything here is so 
hectic!—me feeling the way I do and all the doctors and nurses; 
and the baby; and never knowing when Arizona Sam and his 
squaw are going to walk in on me. 


Ourve: Yeah, I just bumped into them. ‘‘Oh, how do, Miss 


Rapallo? Would you be good enough to pass the artichokes?”’ 
Well, I wouldn’t let them get in my hair, if I was you. 


Eprru: I try not to, but it just seems to work out that way. 
Say, did you ever hear of wae | having a private railroad car 
to travel around in? 


Otrve: Oh, sure. Don’t you remember in that Myrna Loy 

By this bi forget the name of it now—anyhow, she’s being kept 
y this big newspaperman and they’re always riding around 

in his private car, all fixed up with flower boxes and things. 

like a penthouse. The picture stank, though. Is that what they 

got? 

Epiru: I guess so. Well, anyhow, they’re trying to talk me into 

taking the baby out to that ranch of theirs. 

OttveE: No kiddin’? 

Eprru: Yes. I don’t mind telling you I’m a little scared. You see, 

they’re used to running things and to just having everybody yes 


them, and who am I, except this little radio singer that their 
son happened to get mixed up with? 


Ourve: Oh, you're telling me!! Why, they practically high- 
hatted me out of the joint while we were all waiting for you to 
pop. And you ought to hear Gus tell how he tangled with the 
old man. 


Epiru: Gus did? 


OuIv_E: Sure; they’re right up his alley! Plutocrats, or whatever 
he calls them. But what about Bob? Isn’t he going to have 
something to say about it? 


Epiru: Why, of course he is. And I’m sure he’ll feel just the way 
I do; that that’s not the right way for a kid to grow up—just to 
have everything handed to him on a silver platter. 


RoBERT (half-opening the door): Is it all right if I come in? 
EpITH: Yes, come in, Bob! 
OLIVE (rising hastily): Well, I'll beat it. 
[ROBERT enters. He has discarded his sling. 
RoBERT: Hello, darling! How are you? 
Eprru: I’m glad to see you. That’s how I am! 
ROBERT (embracing her): Am I allowed to kiss you? 


Eprru: If you still remember how. (She puts her arms around his 
neck and they kiss.) You do! You know Olive, Bob. 


ROBERT (going ee as warmly): I certainly do! I’m going to kiss 
her, too. (He do 
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Oxtve: Thanks, soldier. Say, I think maybe I ought to get me 

a man, too. . 

Roser: If I can help you—— 

Ourve: No, never mind. I’ll put an ad. in the paper. But I 

thought you had a bum arm. 

Robert: All healed up. 

Eprrn: Oh, that’s wonderful. 

Ouive: Bye-bye, folks. I’ll be back to-morrow at this same hour. 

Epitu: Good-bye, Olive. 

RoBERT: Hope I’m not driving you away. 

Outve: My mother told me never to come between a man and 
‘his wife. She says that’s how people get hurt. 

[She exits. | 
~ RoBeErt: I just saw the baby through the window. Do you think 
. P'll ever get to meet him face to face? 


, Eprru: Not till we get him out of the hospital. They’re just 
_ doing me a favour by letting me see him once in a while. Oh, 
. darling, kiss me again. (He kisses her.) Oh, I’m so happy to see 
_ you. So happy. Oh, if you only knew how I’ve been longing for 

, this minute! 

RosertT: It’s the first time I’ve really felt alive in God knows 
when. 


Eprrn: Sit next to me here, darling. Oh, gee, I’ve got so much 
to say to you, I don’t know where to begin. 


RoBertT: Why don’t you begin by telling me you love me? 


EpiTH: Oh, you know I do. Better than anything in the world. 
You are my world—you and that silly little bundle out there. 
Do you think you're really going to like him, Bob? 

RoBERT: Well, what do you think? 

Eprru: Oh, I don’t know. Lots of men are sort of allergic to 
babies. 

RoseErt: Well, I’ll own up to never having been what you’d call 
a baby-fancier. But this is our baby, darling. 

Eprru: Oh, thanks for saying that, Bob. 

Rosert: But let me get a good look at you, darling. It’s the first 
chance I’ve really had. 


Eprrn: I wish you wouldn’t look at me! I took one peek in the 
mirror this morning, and damn near scared myself to death. 


Rosert: I’m not a bit scared. But you do look different. 

Eprru: I’ll bet I do! Poor darling, you come back, all eager and 
bright-eyed, looking for that glamour-girl you left behind you— 
and this is what you find! 

Rosert: You're still all the glamour-girl I want, sweetheart. 
Only you look different. 


Eprru: Well, I feel different. While we’re at it, you look different, 
too. 


RosertT: Do I? In what way? 

Eprru: I don’t know exactly. But sort of strange and tense-—— 
Rosert: Well, I feel a little bit that way. 

Eprtu: It’s just all you’ve been through, I guess. Gosh! I can’t 
wait to hear all about everything that’s happened to you. 
Rosert: Let’s not talk about that now. Anyhow, I don’t think 
that’s it. Maybe it’s coming back like this, and finding myself 
in the middle of a lot of babies and other unexpected things. 
Or maybe it’s just the strain of civilian life, after four quiet 
months in that jungle. Anyhow, everything seems strange and 
unreal, and I can’t seem to get myself adjusted. 

Epitu: You sound kind of unhappy. 

Rosert: Oh no, darling! How could I be unhappy, when I’ve 
got you again. Only I haven’t really got you, yet. 

Eprtu: I know. I can’t wait until you can take me in your arms 
again. 

Rosert: Don’t even mention that! How long will you have to 
stay? 

Epirn: Until the baby is two weeks old, I guess. 

Rosert: As long as that? Well, anyhow, I’m glad that we’ve 
re-established communication, at last. The hell of it is, I have to 
leave for Washington in a few minutes. 

Epitn (deeply disappointed): You do? Why? 

Rosert: Well, for one thing, it seems the President wants to see 
me, 

Epirn: The President! What for? 

RoBERT: Well, there’s some kind of a medal he wants to pin on 
me, so I guess I may as well let him. ; 

Epirn: Oh, Bob, a hero medal! How wonderful! Gee, I’m proud 
of you! 
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Roserr: Nothing much to be proud of. When you're out there, 
you just do whatever job you’re supposed to do, without thinking 
twice about it. Might be nice if civilian life were as simple as that. 


EpirH: Listen, you don’t have to be modest in front of me. 
Imagine getting a medal from the President! 


Rosert: Well, that takes the edge off it a little for Dad. He’d 
like it better if some general did the pinning. 
Epira: Why? 


RosertT: Well—Dad and the President don’t see eye to eye about 
quite a lot of things. If it were just the medal, I’d ask them to 
put it off, so I could be here with you. Only I have to report to 
the War Department, too. They want some information I hap- 
pened to pick up, about the Jap positions. 


EpirH: Oh, you've just got to go! Only, when will you be back? 


ROBERT: Just as soon as I can. Day after to-morrow, I hope. 
Anyhow, by the end of the week. 


Eprru: You surely will be back, won’t you? 
Rosert: Of course, darling. Don’t worry about that. 


Epirn: Well, you know how it was, last time, when you went 
back to camp. Every week you were going to get leave, and then 
they kept putting if off and putting it off and the next thing I 

ew you were on your way overseas, and I felt as if the 
bottom had just dropped right out of the world. 


RosBertT: Yes, that was tough, wasn’t it? But that was because 
they stepped up the training. And a good thing, too. We didn’t 
get out there any too soon. But this time I hope to have at least 
a few weeks with you before I go on duty again. 


EpirH: Well, that’s not much, considering all we have to talk 
about. We’ll both have to begin at the beginning and talk very 
fast. Come to think of it, I don’t believe we were ever properly 
introduced. 


Rosert: Well, after all, there’s little Martin outside in the 
infantry barracks. 

Eprru: Yes, there is. But, then, people sometimes have babies 
on very slight acquaintance. That’s just what I mean about us. 
That was quite a blitzkrieg we went through in those two weeks. 
Why, we hardly knew each other’s last names before we got 
married, and about all we ever did, the whole time, was dance 
and drink and make love. 


RoserrT: That’s true. But it wasn’t so bad, was it? 
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Eprrn: No, Captain, it was not. But you can’t just go through 
life like that—not if you’re to set up housekeeping and raise a 
family. There'll be lots of rainy days, when the toast gets burnt 
and the baby starts spitting up and I’ll be moping around with 


my a out of curl, or maybe bursting into tears about nothing 
at all. 


Rosert: Well, I think I can cope with that. But what if I should 
turn out to be a flop as a husband and father? Maybe that’s 
what’s getting me down—the thought that you may think I’m 
something that I’m not and that I’ll never be able to live up to. 


Epirn (looking at him): Why, Bob, I never heard you talk like 
that before! 


Rosert: Pretty hard to make yourself heard over the popping 
of corks and the moaning of a saxophone. Pretty hard even to 
hear yourself think. But it was quiet in that jungle, and there 
wasn’t much to do except slap mosquitoes and think. Darling, 
I ran into Dad and Mother outside, and they said they’d been 
talking to you about going out to Arizona. 

Epiru: Yes, they did. 

Rosert: What do you think of the idea? 


Epiru: Well, to tell you the truth, Bob, it all sort of hit me 
between the eyes. You see, it’s all so different from the way I’d 
been planning and day-dreaming about things all these months. 
ROBERT: What’s worrying you? Is it giving up your work? 
Mother seemed to think—— 

EpirH: Well, that’s part of it, Bob. You know, I’ve got a swell 
radio contract, and there’s a good chance of my getting the lead 
in a musical next season; and you can’t commute from Arizona. 
But don’t get the idea that it’s just myself I’m thinking about. 
What the two of us ought to do, it seems to me, is sit down and 
figure out what’s best for the baby. 


Rosert: Well, that’s just what my parents have in mind. It’s a 
wonderful place out there. He’d have the best possible care 
and training—— 

Eprra: You mean, you think that’s the way it should be? 
Rosert: I’m trying to find out your objections. 

Eprru: I don’t know. Maybe it’s because I’m still weak as a cat 
and don’t seem able to think straight. Only I can’t help feeling 
that somehow it’s not the way I want him to grow up. (There is 
@ knock.) Yes? 
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Miss Kinostey (entering with a bassinet): I’m sorry, Mrs. Cleg- 
horne, but it’s time for you to take the baby. 

RoBERT: Can’t he wait a few minutes? 

Miss Kinostey: Well—if we’re going to get him properly 
trained—— 

EpitH: He’ll be out of here in fifteen minutes-—— 


RoBERT (looking at his watch): I can’t wait. I’ll miss the plane if 
I do. (He kisses her.) Good-bye, sweetheart. 


EpiTH (clinging to him): Good-bye, Bob. Come back soon, will 
you? And bring back that medal for me to look at. 
po I wish I didn’t have to go. Can I take another look at 


Miss Kinostey: I’m sorry, Captain Cleghorne, but not in here. 
RoseErtT: O.K. Good-bye, darling! 
EpirH: Good-bye, Bob. 

(ROBERT exits. 
Miss Kincstey: We'll get you ready now. (The Basy begins to 
cry.) Oh, he knows it’s his dinner-time. (She exits to the bathroom.) 


Epitu: Now, Martin! Don’t let grandpa hear you, or he’ll buy 
you an air-conditioned cow. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 7 


Scene: The foyer. The shade of the nursery window ts raised so that 
the row of bassinets within is vistble. As the curtain rises, MILLICENT, 
in her uniform, comes on at the right. As she goes into the nursery, Muss 
ZUCKERMAN and Mrs. KLEINBERGER enter at the left. 


Miss ZUCKERMAN (as they cross slowly to the right): So I said: 
‘*Listen, Commissioner, if the movie business is an essential 
industry, why not the novelty business?” 
Mrs. KLEINBERGER: So what did he say? 
Miss ZucKERMAN: So he says: ‘‘Morale. It makes the boys feel 
good to see the movie stars.”’ So I said: “‘In other words, I should 
starve, because maybe I don’t happen to look like Hedy Lemarr? 
What kind of democracy is that?” I said. 
Mrs. KLEINBERGER (detaining her): Wait, Esther, I want to look 
again at the baby. 
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Miss ZuCKERMAN: In a: half-hour do you think you'll find im- 
provements? 

Mrs. KLEINBERGER (at the window): I like to look at her. Look, 
Esther, how she sleeps. 

Miss ZUCKERMAN: How does she sleep any different from the 
others? (Sighing) Well, they don’t know how good they got it, 
in there. No financial troubles, no economic worries. 

Mrs. K.EINBERGER (blowing a kiss): Good-bye! Good-bye, 
Lammele! Be a good girl. (As they turn away) Tt! Tt! To-morrow 
she’s already two weeks old! 

Miss ZUCKERMAN (as they go right): And every week she gets a 
week older. For that you don’t have to be an Einstein. 

[As they exit at the right, Miss Murpuy comes out of the nursery. 
At the same time Mrs. CLEGHORNE comes on at the left. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Oh, Miss Murphy, I’ve got to call Pittsburgh, 
right away. Is there some place where I can——? (She ts obviously 
very much agitated.) 

Miss Murpuy: Why, yes, right there in the booth, Mrs. Cleg- 
horne. Just tell the operator. 

Mrs. CLeEGHORNE: Thank you. 

[She hurries into the booth. Miss Murpry starts to go centre, but 
stops as THEODORE EMERY and his wife appear at the left. Mrs. 
Emery ts a plain, sickly looking woman of forty. She ts dressed for the 
street, and EMERY carries her bags. 

Miss Murpuy: Oh, you're all ready to leave, Mrs. Emery? 
Mrs. Emery: Yes, I thought I might as well get home for lunch, 
Anyhow, I’m sure you need the room. 

Miss Murpuy: Well, we’re expecting a patient of Dr. Conway’s 
this afternoon. 

Emery: They keep you busy, don’t they? 

Miss Murpuy: Oh, dear! I don’t ever remember such a year 
for babies. 

Mrs. Emery: I really don’t see how you keep going the way you 
do. And not to get cross either. I'll never, never forget, Miss 
Murphy, how sweet and thoughtful you’ve all been to me. 

Miss Murpuy: Well, thank you, Mrs. Emery. We all wish it 
could have been different. 

Emery: It’s been a mighty sad disappointment for us. But we've 
got to take things the way they come, in this world. 
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Mrs. Emery: Yes, I guess it just wasn’t meant to be. 
Emery (as Dr. Aaron eniets at the right): Good morning, Doctor. 
Mrs. EMery: Good morning, Dr. Acton. 
[Miss Murpny exits at the right. 
Dr. Acton: Good morning. Don’t you want a wheel-chair! 
Mrs. Emery: Oh, no, thanks. I feel much stronger to-day. 
Oh, I wanted to tell you: I left all the baby things with Miss 
Weatherby. I thought one of your ward patients may just as 
well have the use of them. 
Dr. Acton: Yes, thanks. They'll be most useful. But—you said 
the other day that you might want to adopt a baby. 
Mrs. EMERY: Well—not right away, I don’t think. 
Emery: We talked it all over, and we finally decided we’d better 
wait a little while—till Mrs. Emery is feeling better and all. 
Thanks for everything. 
Dr. Acton: Good day, Mrs. Emery. Good day, Mr. Emery. 
Mrs. Emery: Good day, Doctor. (They go slowly toward the right, 
as Dr. Acton exits left.) Ted, I'd just like to look at the babies, 
once more. 
Emery: All right, dear. 

[ They go to the window, and stand looking at the babies. 
Mrs. Emery: Aren’t they sweet, Ted? 
Emery: That’s a lively looking one—the one with his eyes wide 
open. 
Mrs. Emery: Oh, yes, he’s the prize baby, they all say. His 
father is that aviator who was rescued, and his mother is that 
radio singer, Edith Charles. 
Emery: Oh, yes. Well, Ruth, I really don’t think you should 
be on your feet so long. 
Mrs. Emery: No, I guess not. 

[She starts to go with a lingering look at the babies. M1ss HANSON 
pulls down the shade in the nursery. The EMERysS exit at right. 

Miss Murpny (off right): Pll just tell Mrs. Cleghorne you’re 
here. 

[She enters, followed by RoBERT. 

Rosert: Thanks, Miss Murphy. 

[He comes downstage as Miss Murpuy exits at the left. Mrs. 
CLEGHORNE comes out of the booth, sees ROBERT, and hurries down 
to him. 
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Mrs. CLecHorne: Oh, Robert, dear! 

RosBerT: Hello, Mother! 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE (embracing him): I'm so glad to see you. I 
thought you were never coming back. 

Rosert: I know. The White House kept putting off my appoint- 
ment with the President. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: We were so proud to see your picture in the 
Herald Tribune this morning. Is that the decoration. 

Rosert: Yes. The Congressional Medal. (Quizzically) Kind 
of pretty, isn’t it? | 

Mrs. CrecHorne: If only somebody besides that man could 
have given it to you! 

Rosert (a little resentfully): Why? I think it was darned nice of 
him to take the time to do it. It gave me a thrill to have him 
talk to me as if I were an old friend. . 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, that radio personality. Everybody seems 
to be taken in by it. 

Rosert: I wasn’t taken in by anybody, Mother. I’ve been 
around enough to know a good guy when I meet him. Besides, 
he’s my Commander-in-Chief. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, I don’t think your father will be pleased 
to learn that you’ve become a New Dealer. 

Rosert: We didn’t discuss politics. (Breaking off) Well, I’m 
anxious to see Edie. 

Mrs. CLFGHORNE: The doctor’s there now. 

RosERT: Oh! Have you seen her to-day? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, I have indeed! Robert, I want to talk 
to you about Edith. 

Rosert: Is anything wrong? You seem terribly upset. 

Mrs. CLeGHorNE: Well, I am terribly upset. Things have got 
to a point where I simply can’t cope with them any longer. 
I’m just trying to get Pittsburgh and tell your father that he’d 
better take things in hand. 

Miss Murpuy (entering at the left): Oh, excuse me, Captain 
Cleghorne, but Mrs. Cleghorne can see you in just a few minutes. 
RoseErt: Thanks a lot. (As Miss Murpuy enters the dressing-room) 
For God’s sake, Mother, what’s happened? You sound as if——— 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, it’s just that that girl has evidently 
made up her mind to resist all the plans we’ve made for her and 


the baby. (The phone rings.) That must be my call to Pittsburgh— 
[She hurries to the phone booth. MILLICENT enters from the nursery. 

RosBertT: Why, hello, Millie! 

Miuuicentr: Oh, hello, Bob! Well, and how’s the hero of the 

week? Wearing your new costume jewellery, I see. Very smart, 

I must say. (Starting to go) Well, Captain, if you'll excuse me. 

ROBERT: Millie, I’d like to talk to you for a minute, if you have 

time. 

MILLICENT: A minute? Well, I guess even Florence Nightingale 

took sixty seconds out, every now and then. 

ROBERT: Sit down. 

MILLICENT: Not supposed to while I’m on duty. 

Rosert: We’ve hardly had a chance to say a word to each other. 

MILuicENT: Well, you’re a great public figure, and I’m a mousy 


little sister of mercy—and never the twain shall meet. Anyhow, 
have we got anything to say? 


ROBERT: You may not, but I have. Did you ever get those letters 
I wrote you before I went overseas? 

MILLICcENT: Oh, yes, we have a very conscientious postman on 
our block. 

RosBerT: You never answered them. 

MiLuicEnT: Well, I never got around to reading them. 
RoBERrtT: If you had read them, you might feel differently. 
Minuicent: Rather proud of your literary gifts, aren’t you? 
When’s the book-of-the-month coming out? 

Rosert: There was nothing literary about them. Just an honest 
attempt to explain—— 


MiLuicENT: Explain what? That marriages are made in night 
clubs? 

Rosert: That sounds like something out of a gossip column. 
I expect more intelligence from you. 

Miuuicent: Tt! Tt! Flattery! The Mikado’s little imps have made 
a cavalier of you. 

Rosert: Well, if you don’t want to listen, you don’t have to. 
Only I'd like it a whole lot better if we could get things straight 
between us. ; 

MiILuicent: Oh, well, of course, any little thing I can do to make 
you feel better———! For Pete’s sake, Bob, do we have to do this? 
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Rosert: Yes, we do. They told me in Washington that I'll 
probably have to leave much sooner than I expected, so I want 
to get all my accounts settled before I go. Can’t you swallow 
your hurt pride for a minute and listen to me? 

MILuicENT (flaring up): I have no hurt pride! Jeepers, you think 
pretty well of yourself, don’t you? 

RosBeERT: I wish to God I did! 


Mriuicent: All right, speak your piece, for heaven’s sake, and 
get it over with. 

RoseErt: All I want to say is that just because we’ve known each 
other since we were kids, it doesn’t mean that I’d have been the 
right husband for you. You know that for years and years we’d 
just been coasting along—having good times, but never really 
getting anywhere. We’ve always known all the answers, but 
they’ve never been to the right questions. That’s why I think 
you’re lucky not to have married me, because I don’t think 
there was any future for us. 


Miuuicent: It all sounds very dark and Russian to me. 
RoserT: Is that Russian—to think about the future? Well, 
maybe so. Anyhow, I[’ll admit that I’ve begun to think about 


it, pretty late in the day—perhaps too late in the day. Well, 
thanks for letting me speak my piece. 


MILLICENT: You’re welcome. When do you think you'll have to 
go back? 


Rosert: I don’t know, but it may be very soon. I hope I'll see 
you again before I have to go. 


Mixuicent: Well, I’m being transferred to the surgical wing 
to-morrow, so in case I don’t see you again, here’s luck! (She 


extends her hand.) 
ROBERT (seizing it impulsively): Thanks, Millie! I'll never forget 
this. 


[While he is speaking, Miss KinGs.Ey enters, at the left, pushing a 
wheelchatr in which Eprru, dressed in a negligee, ts seated. 
MILLICENT (quickly withdrawing her hand): I’ve got to get back 
to the ward. 
Evrrn: Hello, Bob. 


ROBERT (turning and seeing Edith): Hello, Edie! Why, it’s wonderful 
to see you up and around! 


Miss Kincsiey: Yes, isn’t it? 
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[ROBERT hurries over to Enrru and takes her hand but, self-conscious, 
he does not know whether to kiss her or not, and the moment ts lost. 


Eprru: My room is a shambles, so I thought I’d better see you 
out here. 
Rosert: Darling, this is Millicent Prince. 
EpirH: How do? 
Munuicent: Nicely, thank you. And congratulations on that 
handsome man-child you seem to have hatched out. 
Epiru: Thanks. I’m kind of getting to like him, myself. 
MILLicenT: Well, don’t get carried away. Nice to have seen you. 
Cheerio, Captain. 
RoBeErT: Good-bye, Millie. 
» [Mu.uicent extts at the right. 
Miss Kinosey: I think I'll go finish up the room, Mrs. Cleghorne. 
Epiru: All right, Miss Kingsley. 

[Miss KInGsLEy exits at the left. 
RoBert: You remember my telling you about Millicent, Edie. 
She and I—— 
EpirH: Yes, I remember. I saw your picture in the paper this 
morning. 
Rosert: It was quite a thrill—meeting the President, Edie. 
But I’d much rather have been here with you. And I just want 


you to know that I was thinking about you every minute. You 
look wonderful, darling. Do you feel stronger? 


Epiru: I feel pretty good. Just a lot of things on my mind, that’s 
all. Oh, I’m glad you’re back. I just can’t wait to get out of this 
place, and be where you and I can really talk about everything. 


RoBERT: Well, it'll be only two or three days now, darling, and 
then we can really be together. Say, come to think of it, I guess 
I should do something about reserving a suite for us at the hotel. 
Eprru: Oh, no, Bob, I have everything arranged. Olive’s going 
to stay with a friend, and she’s fixed up our apartment so that 
everything will be nice and cozy for us and the baby. Of course, 
it’s not very grand, but at least we can have a little bit of home 
life together, while we have the chance. Won’t that be nicer than 
just going to some old hotel? 


RoBeERT: Yes, I guess it will. I’m afraid you’re going to find me a 
complete dud when it comes to playing house. It’s something 
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I’ve never had to cope with, and I don’t know the first thing 
about it. 

Eprru: You'll learn fast enough. I’ve been an expert house- 
keeper ever since I was ten, and you look to me like a quick 
study. Oh, darling, it’ll be such fun working out things together, 

[Mars. CLEGHORNE comes out of the booth and over to ROBERT. 

Mrs. CLecHorne: Well, Robert, I’ve just had a talk with your 
father. I told him he’d better get here right away, and help us 
get things settled. So he’s taking the midnight sleeper, and he’ll 
be here first thing in the morning. (Jo Eprru) I hope you 
realize, Edith, how much trouble you’re putting us all to. 


Rosert: Now wait a minute, Mother! 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE (ignoring him): Maybe you don’t understand 
what it means to an important business-man to leave his work 
and take a long trip, just to-———- Or maybe you don’t care. 
EpirH: Well, I can’t help it. I’m not asking him to take the trip. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: You’re not only self-willed. You’re rude! 
Rosert: Mother, Mother! Please! 

Mrs. CLeGHORNE: Well, this is just an example of the sort of 


thing your father and I have had to put up with, day in, day out. 
And it’s about time—— (She breaks off as Miss Kincsiry enters.) 
Miss Kinastzy: Mrs. Cleghorne, I really think you’ve been up 
long enough for now. You want to save your strength so that 
you'll be able to go home. 

Eviru: Yes, I certainly do! (Jo RoBERT) Well, Bob, I guess T’il 
have to get back to my room. 

ROBERT: Can’t I come in with you for a while? 

EpirH: Gee, not now, Bob. I have to get a treatment, and then 
it’s lunch-time, and then the baby comes in. I’m awfully sorry, 
but this is really the very worst time. 


Rosert: Well—when can I see you? 

Eprra: Well, the best thing would be if you came back late in 
the afternoon and stayed and had dinner with me, if that’s all 
right for you. 

Rosert: Yes, of course it is, I'll see you later, then. 

Eprru: Yes, 

Rosert: Well, good-bye, darling. (He puts his arms around her and 
kisses her. She submits passively but without responding.) 

Eprra: Good-bye, Bob. 
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Miss Kinosiey (as she wheels her off left): I made a list of a few 
things the baby will need. 

Eprrn (off): Well, I'll order them on the phone. 

ROBERT (to Mrs. CLEGHORNE): Well, I must say this is certainly 
something I never figured on when I was out in the Pacific. To 
come back and find my mother and my wife going through a 
hair-pulling match! 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: That’s a nice way of putting it, isn’t it? All 
the while you’ve been away she’s done nothing but insult me 
and defy me. And now you stand there and accuse me of—— 
Really, Robert, I think I have a right to expect something differ- 
ent from you. 

Rosert: I’m not accusing anybody of anything. Only I think 
you could make a little allowance for Edie’s condition, and at 
least wait until—— 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: And what about my condition? Every day I 
spend in New York is just an ordeal for me. If I stay here much 
longer, I’m certain to have a relapse. But apparently you care 
nothing about that. 

RoBErt: Why, of course I do. I’ve been terribly worried about 
you. Look, why don’t you go back to Arizona and take care of 
your health, and let me try to work things out with Edie? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Because the only result of that would be that 
she’ll have things all her own way. 

RoseErT: Yes, you and Dad have never had a very high opinion 
of my ability to handle things, have you? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, after seeing how easily that girl twists 
you about her finger 
RoBErtT: What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Just what I say. The more I see of her, the 
less I can understand how you ever could have married her. 
RosBert: Well, as long as I understand it, that’s all that matters. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Yes, so it seems. I must say, though, it’s a 
little hard for me to accustom myself to the idea that my opinions 
no longer mean anything to you. 

Rosert: That’s not it, at all. But Edie happens to be my wife. 
I married her because I was in love with her. And I’m still in 
love with her, so suppose we just-——— 

Mrs. CLeEGHORNE: I always thought you were in love with 
Millicent, 

Ropert: Well, you were wrong. 
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Mrs. CtecHorne: Yes, I seem to have been wrong about every- 

thing. But there’s one thing I happen to be right about—and 

your father thinks so, too. And that is that this girl is obviously 
not equipped to bring up your son. 

Rosert: How can you be so sure about that? 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, it’s plain enough to anybody with his 
eyes open. And it would be plain to you, too, if you weren’t so 
completely blinded by infatuation. After all, that child is going 
to have a very important place in the world some day—a great 
position and great responsibilities. 

Rosert: Yes, I realize all that. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, I’m glad you do. And he has to be 
trained and educated for it, just as you were trained and edu- 
cated. Do you want him to grow up haphazardly in a theatrical 
atmosphere with heaven knows what companionship? Because 
that’s exactly what will happen to him if we leave him here in 
New York with her. Especially since you'll be going off to camp 
in a little while, no doubt. 

Rosert: I'll be going off to the Pacific. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE (shocked): What? 

Rosert: Yes. There’s a big push coming up, and they’ll need 
men out there who’ve been over the ground. They told me at 
the War Department to stand by for orders. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: But so soon! Why, you’re hardly back. 


Rosert: Well, that’s how it is in the Army. And that’s why I 
was hoping that the little time I have got left could be spent in 
peace and quiet, instead of in a family brawl. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: But don’t you see that if you’re going away 
again, it’s all the more important that the child should have 
proper supervision—and that matters should be settled at once? 
Besides, with you away, I want that baby where I can get some 
comfort out of him. I have a right to at least that much. Robert, 
ee simply got to lay down the law to that girl and make her 
ee (as Miss Murpuy enters from the dressing-room): Let’s go 
back to the hotel. We can’t talk here. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (as they go off right): There’s been too much 
talking already. It’s time for action now. Thank heavens, your 
father will be here in the morning. 

a Murpny looks after them as the curtain falls. 

CURTAIN 
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SCENE 8 


Sozne: Epiru’s room. EpirH, in negligee, ts seated in the armchair, 
which has been moved to the foot of the bed. She is smoking a cigarette 
and leafing through a magazine, obviously uneasy and preoccupied. 
She glances at her wrist-watch, looks toward the door, then goes back 
to the magazine. There 1s a knock at the door. 

Epir (eagerly): Come in! 

[She throws the magazine on the bed and looks expectantly toward the 
door as tt opens. Miss WOOLLEY, a tall, middle-aged, angular woman, 
enters. EpitH looks at her in surprise. 


Miss Woo.Ley: Mrs. Cleghorne? (She speaks with an English 
accent.) 
Epiru: Yes. 


Miss Woottey: I’m Miss Woolley. Mrs. Samuel Cleghorne 
asked me to come in to see you. 

Epirn: Oh! Well—sit down, won’t you? 

Miss WooOLLEY (pulling up a chair): Thank you. (There ts a moment 


of stlence, in which the two women look at each other.) You’re going 
home in a few days, I believe. 


EpirH: Yes, Wednesday, I hope. 

Miss Woo.LEy: Yes, so Mrs, Cleghorne said. She seemed to 
think we should become acquainted before I take charge. 
EpirH (uncomprehendingly): Take charge of what? 

Miss WOOLLEY (staring at her): Of the baby. I can’t remember 
whether she said it’s a girl or a boy. 

Enprru: It’s a boy. But-—— 

Miss WooLLey: Well, it makes no difference to me, of course. 
EpitH: Did my mother-in-law tell you that you were supposed 
to take charge of the baby? 


Miss Woo Ley: Yes, of course. Mrs. Cleghorne engaged me, 
this morning. It just happens that I’m free at the moment. 
Ordinarily, I’m booked months in advance. 


Epiru: You're a baby-nurse? 
Miss Woo.tey: Well, Mrs. Cleghorne, I’ve done nothing for 


the past thirty years but take charge of babies. I don’t usually 
carry my references about with me, but if you care to-——— 
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Eprru: Well, it’s not a question of reference. It’s—— 
Miss Woottey: I’ve just come off a case at Mrs. Van Heusen’s in 
Greenwich—Mrs. Cornelius Van Heusen, you know. And before 
the war, of course, I was with many of the county families in 
England. For seven years I was in full charge of Lady Daven- 
port’s nursery. She had four—three girls and a boy. And then, 
when I left England, her ladyship very kindly gave me a letter 
of recommendation to Princess Juliana, who was expecting her 
third, but, unfortunately, she had already made her arrange- 
ments. If you wish any further information—— 
Eprru: No, that’s not it. I’m sure you must know how to take 
care of a baby—— 
Miss Woo.tey: Well, thank you, Mrs. Cleghorne. 
EpirH: But you see, I’ve arranged with Miss Kingsley, my 
special nurse here, to take her home with me for two wecks. 
Miss Woo.iey: Ob, well, of course, if you have other plans. 
I must say, though, that it’s very odd. Mrs. Cleghorne definitely 
engaged me—— ° 
EpiTH: Well, she should have called me up first. That would 
have saved you the trip over here. 
Miss WooLLEy (rising): Am I to understand, then——? 

Eprrn: Well, I don’t think it’s very hard to understand. Since 
it’s my baby, I’m naturally the one to—— 
Miss Woo..LEy: Yes, naturally, Mrs. Cleghorne. Only I must 
say that in all my years of experience, I’ve never before been 
subjected to—— 

[While she is speaking, there ts a knock on the door. It opens and Gus 

enters. He stops short at seeing Miss WOOLLEY. 
Epiru: Yes. Come in. - 
Gus: Oh—shall I come back? 
Epiru: Come right in, Gus. (To Miss WoottEy) I don’t think 
you and the baby would hit it off very well, anyhow. He’s more 
the informal type. 
Miss Woo.tey: Yes, I’m sure you’re right. Mrs. Cleghorne 
rather led me to expect that there was something just a little 
irregular about the whole thing. (She starts for the door.) 


EpirH (suddenly very angry): Oh, she did, did she? Well, next time 
you happen to see her——! (But ut Miss Wooxzey is already out 
we ea} Why, the-——! (She takes up a pillow and slams tt down or on 
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Gus: Hold everything, Edie! You’re supposed to be an invalid. 
Eprru: It’s a lucky thing you walked in when you did, or they’d 
have me up on a manslaughter charge by now. Or is it woman- 
slaughter when you kill a dame? 

Gus: Well, no jury would ever convict you. 

Epitu: No, this is serious, Gus. This is really the pay-off. My 
mother-in-law is going too far with this thing. After my telling 
her fifty times that I’m going to take Miss Kingsley home with 
me, she has the gall to hire this Cockney sourpuss. (Mimicking 
Miss Woo ey) Of course, when I was in charge of the quin- 
tuplets of the Duchess of Camembert—— Imagine any mother 
turning over an innocent baby to that! 


Gus: Well, from the minute I first collided with the Duke and 
Duchess of Cleghorne I had a hunch that hostilities might be 
anticipated. 


EprrH: How right you were! And now I’ve had about all I can 
take. But sit down, Gus. I'd been hoping you’d drop in. 


Gus: Well, I thought I’d come around while there was still time. 
They’re beginning to load on provisions, so I guess it won’t be 
long now. 

EpirH: Oh, you’re going away again? 

Gus: Looks like. 

EprtH: Do you know where to? 

Gus: We never know. Might be Iceland or England or Africa. 
Or maybe Murmansk again. That would mean a good two 
months and more. 


Eprru: Well, I hope it isn’t that long. 
Gus: Same here. 


Eprru: Gosh, and I start right in by bothering you with my 
sie pi when you've got plenty things of your own on your 
mind. 

Gus: Nothing on my mind. When they say go, I do. That’s all 
there is to it. So if it makes you feel any better to spill your 
troubles, go ahead and spill. 

Eprrn: That’s sweet of you, Gus. Seems like, ever since we've 
known each other, you’ve always been the one I’ve come crying 
to when I’m in a jam. Only I’ve never been in one like this 
before. I suppose you know that they’re insisting that I take the 
baby out to Arizona. 


Gus: Yes. Olive told me ail about that. 


EvrrH: Well, at first they were all honey and molasses. But now 
they’ve started hinting around that if I don’t give in, they'll 
find a way to take the baby away from me. 

Gus: You’re crazy! There’s no way anybody can take a baby 


oy from its mother—unless she’s a drunk, maybe, or a hop- 
ead. 


Eprtru: Well, that’s what I would think. But when your name is 
Cleghorne and you’ve got that kind of dough, you can get away 
with all sorts of things. 


Gus: Yes, you’ve got something there. If you can sell steel to 
Japan and foot the bill for America First meetings and make 
after-dinner speeches about how we ought to be fighting Russia 
instead of the Nazis—and still be a respected citizen with a 
pocketful of juicy war contracts, why, maybe you can get away 
with a little thing like a legalized kidnapping, too. 


EpitTu: That’s just what I mean. And what I don’t know is what 
to do to stop them. 


Gus: It’s none of my business, but where does your husband 
stand on all this? You don’t have to answer that one. 


Epirn: Well, we really haven’t had much time to talk, between 
me being a hospital case and him being called to Washington. 
And he’s got so many other things on his mind, with all he’s been 
through and his Army job and all. Anyhow, just as long as he’s 
around, I know I’m all right. But it’s what’s going to happen 
when he’s called back that has me scared pink. And every time 
I think of standing up before some judge or somebody and trying 
to explain why I’ve got a better right to my own baby than they 
have, I feel myself drying up, in the middle of my big scene, and 
nobody out there in the wings to prompt me. 


Gus: Well, I can see how you feel. Anything to do with the law 
has me hanging on the ropes, too. I’d rather take my chances 
with a submarine pack any day. Say, maybe you ought to go out 
and get yourself a high-powered mouthpiece. I know‘a couple 
lawyers, but they’re not the right type. It'll take a¥Harvard 
accent to frustrate Sam Cleghorne. 


Enprru: Oh, gee, Gus, I don’t want to get a lawyer—not until I’m 
sure there’s no other way out! Why, what would Bob think of 
me if I did anything like that? He’d never forgive me. 


pie Well, of course, that’s something I don’t know anything 
apout. 
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Eprra: Excuse it, Gus. I really shouldn’t be dragging you into 
all this. It’s a wonder you’re even willing to be friends with me, 
after the lousy way I acted to you. 


Gus: Yeah, I’ve wondered a little about that, myself. The trouble 
with me is, I can never hate anybody for very long. Why, when 
I was in Spain, I even got chummy with some of Franco’s men— 
after we took them prisoners. 


Epirn: Well, I’m glad you don’t hate me any more, Gus. Be- 
cause no matter how I acted, I still think an awful lot of you, 
cay feel dreadful if we couldn’t always go on being good 
friends. 


Gus: All right if I smoke in here? 
Eprra: Why, certainly. Gosh, I didn’t even offer you a cigarette! 
[Gus lights a cigarette and walks about the room for a minute, then 
turns and faces her. 
Gus: Edie, mind if I get something off my chest? 
EpitH: Why, no, of course not! 


Gus: Well, I don’t know just how to put it, but it’s still about 
that kid of yours. To you, it’s just a matter of a mother wanting 
to have her kid to herself and bring him up in her own way. 
And that’s O.K.—that’s the way it should be. But I’ve got a 
slightly different angle of my own on it. 


Epirn: How do you mean, Gus? 


Gus: Well, it’s about the war. Of course, who am I to be talking 
—just a lousy merchant seaman, who’s practically no better 
than a civilian? 


EpitH: Why, don’t be silly! You’re taking just as much risk as 
anybody else, going out in those convoys, and you know it. 


Gus: Well, anyhow, I did fight in Spain for what I believed in, 
and I’d be in the Army right now if they hadn’t turned me down 
with this goofy stomach of mine. But what I’m getting at is, 
we’re all in the war more or less, and that keeps us all pretty 
busy, but some of us get a feeling sometimes that we'd like to 
know what it’s all about. We’ve got to beat the living hell out of 
the Nazis and the Japs. We’re all agreed that that’s item one on 
the agenda. Well, after a while, we get that all cleaned up, and 
then we come to new business. Where do we go from there? 
Back to where we started from or ahead to something else— 
something else and something different? And that’s where that 
kid of yours comes in. See what I mean? 
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Eprru: Well, in a way,I do. 
Gus: There’s always a chance that I may not get back from this 
trip, or the next one, or the one after that, and even if I do, there’s 
no certainty that I’ll ever settle down and have a family. 
Eprru: Why, of course, you will! 
Gus: Skip it! If things had been different, that kid of yours might 
have been mine, too. So for the time being, anyhow, he spells 
the next generation to me. Understand? 
Eprru: Yes, Gus. 
Gus: Well, all I’m trying to say is that it makes a hell of a lot 
of difference to me—and not only to me, but to thousands, 
maybe millions of guys, in different kinds of uniforms—whether 
you’re raising a kid that’s going to help make the things we’re 
supposed to be fighting for come true, or a kid that’s just going 
to promote the old routine. It’s just that, personally, I’d enjoy 
that last gurgle in some foreign ocean a whole lot more if I could 
be sure that there was at least one little guy, named Martin, who 
was busier living down the Cleghorne trade-mark than living 
up to it. Or is that a lot of sentimental tripe? 
Eprru: Nothing sentimental about it. And I feel just the same 
way as you do, even if I don’t understand anything about politics. 
Gee, I’m glad I’ve had this chance to talk to you, Gus, It’s given 
me courage and strength and—— 

[ROBERT enters. 
Rosert: Hello, Edie. 
Envrru: Oh, hello, Bob. This is Gus Jensen. 
RosErtT (to Gus, not too cordially): How are you? 
Gus: Yeah. 
Rosert (fo EprrH): I didn’t mean to interrupt. I can come back 
later i 
Epiru (rather sharply): Of course not! Gus and I were just talking. 


Gus: I’m just on my way out. 
RoBERT: Don’t let me drive you away. 
Gus: You’re not. So long, Edie. 


Epitu: Good-bye, Gus. I'll hear from you before you sail, 
won't I? 

Gus: Yes, sure. So long, Captain. 

RosertT: So long. (Gus exits.) What’s he doing around here, 
anyhow? 
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Eprrn: He just dropped in. You know he’s an old friend of mine. 
RosBEerT: You seem to have time for everybody but me. 
EpitTu: Well, just because Gus happens to—— 


RoBeErT: Oh, let’s forget about Gus! I’m not talking about that. 
I’ve just been waiting around all day, for the moment to come 
here and be with you, and then, just as I was leaving the hotel, 
some baby-nurse or other called up Mother with a long story 
about how you insulted her and practically threw her out. 


Epirx: Oh, so that’s it! Well, it’s just too bad about her. What 
business did she have coming around in the first place? 


Rosert: Mother told her to. She’s spent hours interviewing 
nurses, and finally she was lucky enough to find this woman, 
who has recommendations from—— 


Eprru: Yes, I know. But no Zombie like that is going to look after 
any baby of mine. And what’s more, I told your mother that I’m 
taking Miss Kingsley home with me, and that—— 

RoBeERT: Well, all I know is that Mother is terribly upset about 
the whole thing. Her health isn’t any too good, and—— 


Eprtu: I know all about that. And I’m sorry she’s upset. But if 
she’d just listened to what I told her—— 


RoBerT: What’s more, I just talked to Dad on the phone, and 
he’s upset, tco. They both say that you’ve resisted everything 
they’ve tried to do for you. 


Epirn: Well, it’s too bad they feel that way about it. I’ve tried 
my darnedest to be nice to them, but they’ve kept crowding me 
and crowding me, day in day out, until I just can’t take it any 
more. 

RoBert: Can’t take what? 


Epitu: Everything. The way they’re trying to run my life and 
the baby’s life. 

RosBerT: You seem to forget that it’s my baby, too, and that 
they’re my parents. 


Epits: I haven’t forgotten that for a minute. If I had, ’'d have 
cut loose long before this. I’ve stayed awake nights, trying to 
think of ways of being tactful, and that’s the truth. You talk about 
waiting around all day. I’ve been waiting around a whole week, 
just counting the hours until we could be together. 

Rosert: Well, what did you want me to do? Tell them at the 
War Department that I had to get back to New York and settle 
an argument about the baby’s nurse? 


Eprra: You know very well that’s not what I’m talking about. 
Or maybe you don’t know it. Maybe I’ve been taking a whole 
lot of things for granted that aren’t so. The way I see you right 
now, with that look on your face and something in your voice 
I never heard before, it makes me feel that we’re practically 
strangers to each other. 

Rosert: Oh, so that’s the way you feel about me, is it? 

Eprru: It’s how you feel about me, too. When you get right down 
to it, you really don’t know anything about me, except how I 
look under a night-club spotlight, or in the moonlight coming 
in through the bedroom window. All we ever had were those 
two crazy, delirious weeks. And then you had to go back to 
camp, and—bang!—the honeymoon was over. And now, you’ve 
come back to find yourself a father and the glamour-girl in the 
spangled dress turns out to be just a nursing mother. And all of 
a sudden we discover that there’s nothing in between—no 
connection, no hook-up. I was kidding the other day when I 
said we’d never been properly introduced. But now I see it’s 
nothing to kid about. 

RosBErT: Well, that’s how things happen in wartime. And what 
you don’t seem to realize is that the war is still on. 


Epitu: Oh, yes, I do. I’ve had plenty of time to realize that. 
I’m a veteran Army wife that thought she was an Army widow 
for most of her married life. Only the war isn’t going to last for 
ever. And we've got a long life ahead of us. - 
RoseERT: How do you know? 


Epitu: Well, I hope we have—both of us. So it might be a good 
idea if we tried to get acquainted. 


RosBert: God, when that submarine picked me up, I certainly 
never bargained for any of this. Or when I walked into the 
hospital that night, either. 

EpirH: Well, there were a lot of things I didn’t bargain for 
either. And one of them was having a baby—not with you going 
away. And another was the news of you cracking up. When that 
hit me, I just went completely to pieces. I didn’t care whether 
I lived or died. Only after a while, I found myself snapping out 
of it and getting all wrapped up in what was going on inside me, 
and I began making all sorts of plans for the baby, thinking 
years ahead, worrying what to do for it, so it would grow up to 
be somebody to be proud of. Only when my labour started, I 
suddenly resented having to go through it all alone, and I just 
wanted to get it born, so I could have some relief. But then you 
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walked in, and I came to life again, and I thought now there’d 
be two of us making plans for him. But the way it looks, that’s 
something you don’t care anything about. 


RosBert: I care plenty about it. But there happen to be a few 
things that seem a little more important to me. God, the more 
I hear you people back here talk, the less I can figure out what 
goes on in your minds, Don’t you ever read a paper or listen to a 
radio? All over the world, right this minute, men are having 
their heads blown off and their guts ripped out—thousands of 
guys who saw the sun rise this morning and will never see it set 
again. The whole God-damn world is tobogganing right to 
hell, and all that seems of any importance to you and my parents 
is whether a two-weeks-old baby lives in New York or Arizona. 
EprrH: That’s not it, at all. It’s not a question of New York or 
Arizona. It’s a question of whether he—— 


Rosert: Yes, I know! Whether he grows up to be a steel king 
or a tap-dancer. Well, if you want to know the truth, that seems 
to me like pretty trivial stuff, at this moment in history. Thank 
God, I’ll soon be getting the hell out of here and going back to 
nid important business of bombing the daylights out of Hirohito’s 
ittle men. 


EprirH: You mean you're going back to the Pacific? 


Rosert: Any day now, from what they told me at the War 
Department. 


Epitu: Why, it’s not even two weeks since you’re home! 


Rosert: Yes. Good joke on me, isn’t it, after all those months 
of longing to see you again and telling myself how wonderful 
it would be? I can’t wait to get back and tell my buddies what 
it’s really like here—can’t wait to kick them in the slats and wake 
them up from those pipe-dreams about the rosy Paradise they 
think they’re coming home to! But, no! Guess I better not 
disillusion them. Better just let them dream on. It’s about all 
that keeps them going, in the middle of all that blood and muck 
and wreckage—all that makes it possible for them to face the 
empty chairs at the mess table, when the bombers come back 
from a mission. But why bother you with all that? You’ve got 
so many important baby problems that you haven’t time to 
think of things like that. 

Eprru: I think of them all the time. And when you said just now 
that you had to go back, I thought I was going to keel right over. 
But you’ve got to go. It’s your job, and it’s got to be done. But 
I’ve got a job of my own to worry about, and whether you think 
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so or not, it #s important. There’s a weak little life out there in 
the nursery, and it’s my job to try and raise him so that maybe 
he’ll help prevent what’s going on now from happening all over 
again. And since we can’t do it together, I’ll just have to do it 
alone. 

Rosert: In other words, we’ll compromise by letting you have 
it all your own way, is that it? 

Eprru: Bob, I don’t know any more why you married me, but I 
married you because something told me that you were the one 
guy in the world. I didn’t care who your tailor was, or which 
side of the railroad tracks you came from. But a lot of things have 
happened since then—and one of them is my son. And if I can 
help it, nobody is going to fix things so that he grows up thinking 
that he’s better than anybody else, somebody who just lives for 
money and power. 


RosertT: Yes, I’ve got a pretty good idea of your opinion of my 
family—and of me, too. But if you think that I’m going to spend 
the few days I have left, paying off my parents and humouring 
your selfishness, you’d better think again. 


Eprru: I’ve done all the thinking I need to. And I tell you right 
here and now that no kid of mine is going to grow up so that he 
can’t call his soul his own. I’m going to make him free and in- 
dependent and human, and able to pick and choose his own way 
in life, whether it lands him in the White House or in Macy’s 
basement. And if you care more about what your parents want 
than about that, why I guess it’s time ‘we said good-bye. 
Rosert: Yes, maybe it is, since you feel that way. But there’s 
just one thing I’d like you to keep in mind, and that is that I 
ave certain emotional rights in my own child, and when you 
come right down to cases, certain legal rights, too. 
Epiru: Yes, you’re talking just like your father now. He’s been 
in here too, threatening me with the law. All right, since you all 
want it that way, let’s fight it out in court. I guess no judge in a 
divorce court is going to take a baby away from its mother! 
Rogert: So that’s what you want! And then you'll be free to 
marry your friend Gus! 
Eprr (bttterly): You read me like a book! And then, when you 
and Millicent get hooked up, you can come over for bridge, while 
the old folks sit home and take care of the babies. 
Rosert: It begins to look as if my parents are right about you 
after all! 
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Eprru: And as if I’ve been a fool for trusting in you. 
[While she is speaking, the door opens, and Miss KINGSLEY enters, 
carrying a table on which are two dinner trays. 


Miss Kinas.ey: Well, Captain Cleghorne, I have a nice dinner 
for you. 


Rosert: Thanks very much. But I shan’t be able to stay to 
dinner, (He brushes past her and out of the room.) 


Eprrn: I don’t want any dinner, either. 

Miss Kinos.ey: But, dear, you must eat your dinner, or you’"ll—— 
Eprrn: I tell you I don’t want it! Take it out! 

Miss Kincs.ey: But really, Mrs. Cleghorne—— 

Epiru: Take it out, do you hear me! 


[Miss Kinosey carries the table out of the room. Epirx sobs bitterly 
as the curtain falls. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 9 


Scene: The foyer. In the foreground, Mrs. CLEGHORNE is walking 
about nervously. At the rear Miss Murpuy is busy at her desk. A 
moment after the rise of the curtain, Miss Murpny rises and starts 
left as Miss Hanson enters wheeling a bassinet. 


Miss Murpuy: Has she gained to-day? 
Miss Hanson: Yes, a little over an ounce. 
Miss Murpuy: Oh, that’s all right. 


[She exits left. As Miss Hanson exits to the nursery, CLEGHORNE 
comes out of the telephone booth and down to Mrs. CLEGHORNE. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well? 
CLEGHORNE: No word from him at the hotel. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Something must have happened to him. Some 
accident or something. 

CiLecuorne: I don’t think so. A soldier always carries his identi- 
fication. We’d have been notified. 


Mrs, CLEGHORNE: Then where can he be? It’s not like him, at 
all, just to disappear without leaving any word. Where could he 
have gone? 7 
CrecHorne: I’ve told you twenty times, Isabelle, that I can’t 
imagine. Now I wish you’d try to control yourself. You don’t 
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help matters any by behaving this way. Why don’t you go back 
to the hotel, and lie down? There’s no need for us both to wait. 
If Robert comes here, I’ll phone you immediately. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I don’t want to go back to the hotel. I’d go 
out of my mind, just sitting there, 
[While she is speaking, Miss KinGsLEy, wearing a mask, appears 

at the left, and goes toward the nursery. 
CLeGcHORNE: Oh, Miss Kingsley! 
Miss Kinostey: Yes, Mr. Cleghorne. 
CLEGHORNE: Just what time was it when my son left yesterday? 
Miss KinGcs.Ley: Well, it must have been about six. 


CLEGHORNE: You didn’t happen to hear him say where he was 
going or when he’d be back? 


Miss Kinas.ey: No, he didn’t say a word. Just rushed right out. 
He did seem very much upset, though. And so did Mrs. Cleg- 
horne. I do hope nothing has happened to Captain Cleghorne. 


CLecHoRNE: No, I’m sure nothing has. Probably some urgent 
Army business that took him out of town. 


Miss Kincstry: Yes, I’m sure that must be it. Well, I must go 
and get the baby dressed now. 


CLeGHORNE: Thank you, Miss Kingsley. (She crosses to the nursery 
and enters tt.) 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE (hardly waiting for the door to close): They must 
have had a quarrel. 


CILEGHORNE: Yes, that’s pretty evident! 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Heaven knows what that wretched girl has 
said to him or driven him to. But I’m going to find out! (She 
starts for the left.) 

CLEGHORNE: Wait a moment! What are you going to do? 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I’m going to insist that she gives me an 
explanation of—— 


CLEGHORNE: You can’t do that! 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Oh, yes I can!—— And I will! 

CLEGHORNE: Isabelle, I forbid it! You can’t force yourself into 
her room and make a scene. Please remember that this is a 


hospital. And things are bad enough as they are, without being 
aggravated by needless hysterics. 
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Mrs. CiecHorne: All right, then, since you’re so calm about 
the whole thing, you go in and insist-—— 


CrecHorneE: No! This is neither the time nor the place. I wish, 
Isabelle, that you would—— 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Don’t ask me again to go back to the hotel. 
Because I flatly refuse! 


{CLEGHORNE is about to reply, but stops as Miss DEVORE comes out 
of the nursery and crosses. 


CiecHoRNE: All right, then, I’ll go back with you. We’re giving 
everybody in the hospital the impression that there’s something 
wrong. 

Mrs. iaviicalita Well, there ts something wrong, and I don’t 
care if—— 

CLEGHORNE (suddenly): Oh—— 


(ROBERT enters at the right. He is pale and haggard and somewhat 
dishevelled. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Oh, Robert! Thank God, you’re safe! 
RoBERT (irritably): Of course I’m safe. Why shouldn’t I be? 
CLEGHORNE: Your mother has been terribly worried about you. 
RosErt: I’m sorry. But there was no need to worry. 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I waited up for you until two o’clock. Then, 
this morning, when I found your room hadn’t been slept in, I 
was so frantic that I-—— 

RoBeERT: I can’t see why, Mother. It’s not the first time in my 
life I’ve been out all night. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: You could at least have let us know where 
you were or what—— 


Rosert: Where I was, was out on a drunk. It didn’t occur to me 
to call up and tell you that. 

CLEGHORNE: You certainly show the effects of it. 

RoBERT: Yes, and J feel them, too. 

CieGHOoRNE: Do you think it’s in keeping with your position 
as— 

RoseErt (interrupting): I know what my position is, Dad. And if 
I’ve committed any breach of discipline, I’m responsible to my 


superior officers. What do you both do all the nights I’m away 
on duty and can’t get home? 


Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I lie awake and wonder where you are—that’s 
what I do. 
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RosertT: Well, I'm sorry that I caused you any worry. 
Have you been in eet Edie? ennone era 
Mrs. CLecHoRNE: No. She refused to see us. Just flatly refused. 
Rosert: Well, she usually gets treatments at this time, and—— 
Mrs. CLeGHorRNE: Nothing of the kind! She’s packing. 
RoserT: Packing? 
CrzecHornNeE: Did you know that she’s leaving the hospital this 
morning? 
inal eu she wasn’t to leave until to-morrow. Are you sure 
that-——— 
CLEGHORNE: Yes, it seems that—— 

[While he ts speaking, the dressing-room door opens, and Dr. ACTON, 

wearing his tunic, comes out. 

Dr. Acron: Oh, good morning, Captain Cleghorne. 
RosertT: Good morning, Doctor. I understand that my wife 
is going home to-day. 
Dr. Acton: Yes, she’s getting ready now. 
Rosert: But I thought—— 
Dr. Acton: Well, you see, there’s another one of my girls coming 
right in—and since we’re very short of rooms and Mrs. Cleghorne 
seems rather anxious to go home—— 
Rosert: And you think it’s all right for her to leave? 
Dr. Acton: Oh, perfectly all right. She’s in very good condition, 
and mentally she’ll be much better off at home. (Jo Miss 
Murpuy, who has entered at the left) Oh, Miss Murphy, can you 
let me have Mrs. Ullman’s chart? 
Miss Murpuy: Yes, Doctor. (She goes to her desk.) 
Dr. Acton (to RoBEertT): Miss Kingsley will see to it that she 
doesn’t go ahead too fast. But it doesn’t hurt for the husband to 
show a little authority in that direction, too. (Taking RoBERT’s 
hand) Well, good luck to you, Captain Cleghorne. That’s a 
fine baby you’ve got. 
Rosert: Yes. And thank you for all you’ve done. 
Dr. Acton: All in the line of duty. 
Miss Murpny: Here it is, Doctor. 
Dr. Acton: Thanks. Are you getting fifty-seven ready for Mrs. 
‘Dunstan? ~ 
Miss Murpny (as they go off at the right): Yes, Doctor. 
Rosert: I’m going in to see Edie. 
. Mrs. CLecuorne: That dreadful Rapallo girl is in there with her. 


Rosert: Oh, she is? Well, I’m going in, anyhow. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE (as he starts left): Robert, have you and Edith 
been quarrelling? 
RoseErr (after a moment’s hesitation); Well, you may as well know 
the truth. She wants to divorce me. 
CLEGHORNE: Oh, so that’s it! 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Why, she wouldn’t dare! 
ee I think you’re mistaken. You don’t know her very 
we 
Mrs. CLeGHORNE: Oh, yes, I do!—and I did from the very 
beginning. A hard, scheming, designing little nobody who 
trapped you into marriage. 
Rosert: Mother, I’m in no mood to listen to that kind of talk. 
So please don’t say any more. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: I suppose some clever lawyer has put her up 
to this, or those friends of hers, Have you engaged a lawyer of 
your own? 
RoseErtT: No, I haven’t, and what’s more—— 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, I’m glad you haven’t. Sam, I want you 
to call up Senator Drummond’s office right away and——— 
Rosert: Mother, I don’t like to say this. But if you interfere in 
this, I'll never speak to either of you again. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Why, Robert! 
CLEGHORNE: I’ll handle this, Isabelle. (Jo RosBert) I give you 
my word that we'll do nothing without consulting you. 
Rosert: Thank you, Dad. (He starts to go.) 
CLEGHORNE: Oh, just a minute. Washington has been trying to 
get you at the hotel. (Taking a slip of paper from his pocket) You’re 
to call Operator 28. 
Rosert: Oh. Well, I guess I’d better do that right away. (He 
goes to the telephone booth.) 
CLEGHORNE: For heaven’s sake, Isabelle, use a little common 
sense, won't you? 
Mrs, CLEGHORNE: What do you mean? 
CrecHorne: Don’t you realize that a divorce court is the best 
possible place to settle the custody of the child? 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Well, I never thought of that. Only—— 

[She breaks off as Miss WEATHERBY enters at the left with an armful 

of soiled linen, and exits at the right. 
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Epirs (of): Yes, he told me they were taking on provisions and 
he expects to sail soon. 
CLEGHORNE: Here’s Edith. Be careful what you say now. 
Mrs. CrecHorne: All right, I will. 
[The telephone rings. Eprru enters at the left, carrying her dressing- 
case. OLIVE follows, with Eprtu’s valise. 
CLEGHORNE: Good morning, Edith. 
EpirH: Good morning. 
Mrs. CLEGHORNE: So you’re going to divorce my son, are you? 
CLeGHORNE: Isabelle! 

[As Miss Murpny enters at the right, the telephone rings again. 
Miss Murpuy (at the telephone): Fifth floor. Yes, Mr. Dunstan. 
Well, bring her right over. I’ll try to have her room ready by 
the time you get here. Good-bye. (She hangs up as Miss WEATHER- 
BY enters at the right, with clean bedding.) Mrs. Dunstan is on her 
way over. 

Miss WEATHERBY: For heaven’s sake! Couldn’t she have waited 

a little while? I’m not going to be able to stand this much longer. 
[She exits at left. Miss Murpuy exits to the dressing-room, as ROBERT 

comes out of the booth. 

RoBerT (greatly troubled): Oh, hello, Edie! Are you leaving 

already? 

Epirn: Yes, I am. Just as soon as the baby is dressed. 

Rosert: I'd like to talk to you. Can’t we go into your room for 

just a minute? 

Eprru: No. They’re making it up. Somebody else is coming 

right in. 

Rosert: Well, I’ve got to talk to you. 

EprirH: Well, let’s make it to-morrow, then. 

RoBERT: To-morrow’s too late. I just got orders to take a morning 

plane to San Francisco. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: Already! Oh, my God! 

Eprrx (shaken): Well, all right, then. Only we can’t talk here. 

RoBERT: We'll have to. Mother, Dad, do you mind——? 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE: If you'll take my advice——! 

Rosert: I don’t want any more advice or any more interference. 

I’d just like you to go. 

CLEGHORNE: Very well. 
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Mrs. CrecHorne: I never thought I’d live to see my own son 

humiliate me in front of — 

RoBeErtT: I’m sorry, but you’ve brought it on yourself. Dad, will 

you please take Mother back to the hotel? 

CrecHorne: All right. But I have a few things to say to you. 

When will you be there? 

RoseErtT: I haven’t any idea. 

CLEGHORNE: I’d like you to make it soon. Come along, Isabelle. 

Mrs. CLEGHORNE (to CLEGHORNE as they exit): You might at 

least have protected me from this. 

RosErtT: Olive, if you don’t mind——! 

EpiTu: All right, Olive. Get a taxi, will you, and wait for me 

downstairs. I’ll be down as soon as the baby is ready. 

Ottve: O.K. Want me to take the bags? 

Eprru: No, I'll get somebody to take them down. 

eta Well, don’t be long. You ought to get home and get to 

Evrru: Don’t worry. I won’t be five minutes. 

OLIVE (to RoBert): What I could say if I wasn’t in a hospital! 

(She exits at the right.) 

RosErtT (fo Eprru): I’m sorry you have to go through all this. 

EpiruH: It doesn’t make any difference now. I never expect to 

see them again. 

Rosert: Edie, I know I’ve got to talk against time, so I’ll make 

it as quick as I can. When I left here last night, I was feeling 

so rotten that I headed for the nearest bar, which happened 

be right at the corner, and there I ran into your friend Gus 

Jensen. 

Epirn: Did you? 

Rosert: Yes, and I was all set to pick a first-class fight with him. 

But he kept calming me down, and first thing I knew, we'd 

moved over to a place on Third Avenue, and there we sat, 

talking our fool heads off, only stopping long enough every now 

and then to yell for a new bottle. 

Epirx: Sounds as if you had a lot to talk about. 

RoBERT: We did. For a while, we talked about you—— 

Eprru: Oh, I thought that’s what you were leading up to. 

RoserT: But it wasn’t. Because from you, we got around to 

talking about the war, and not just the war, but what’s behind 

it, and what’s going to come afterward. We kept at it until 

three o’clock, and then I sat on a bench in Central Park, until 
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long after daylight, thinking about things. And then I had a 
shave and some coffee, and here I am. 
EprrH: Your mother must have been worried about you. 


RoserT: You're sarcastic, aren’t you? 
Eniru: Am I? 


RoBERT: Yes, you are. That wasn’t a very pretty picture you 
painted of me yesterday: a millionaire’s son, in a Brooks Brothers’ 
uniform, who’s so hell-bent on sleeping with a girl that he’s even 
willing to marry her. 

Eprru: I never said anything of the kind. 


RoserT: Well, that’s what it sounded like. And you were so 
busy telling me about yourself, that you didn’t have time to 
consider that there might be some things about me that might 
surprise you, too. Or maybe you just didn’t care. 


Epiru: Maybe the answer is that you were so busy sticking up 
for your father and mother, that nothing else seemed to make 
any difference. 


RosBeErT: Well, nobody likes to see his parents run into the ground. 
But just because I’m fond of my parents, it doesn’t mean that I 
haven’t worried a lot about what they are and what they stand 
for. Ever since I was a kid, I’ve been bothered about the way 
people were always yessing me and swinging doors open for me, 
not because of anything I was or had done, but because I was 
Samuel Cleghorne’s son. 

Epira: Why didn’t you cut loose? 

Ropert: That’s easier said than done—when you’ve been 
brought up the way I was. 

EvirH: Yes, that’s exactly it. 


Rosert: Anyhow, what would have been the sense, when I 
didn’t even know what I wanted? So I guess, if the war hadn’t 
come along, I’d have simmered down and slid right into the 
groove that was waiting for me. But when Dad came right out 
for doing business with Hitler, I felt I had to do something, so I 
uit engineering school and enlisted in the Air Corps. And, for 
the first time, I found myself in a spot where what mattered was 
what you did and not who you were. I was thrown in with boys 
from the farms and the mine-pits and the slums, and I found 
out that all that counted was nerve and heart and the ability 
to do a job. Then I went off on that bombing trip and we got 
ppered and I had to bail out on that hell-hole of an island. 
haven’t told you about that. 
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Eprra: No, you haven’t. You haven’t told me anything. 
Roser: Well, it’s just that there was plenty of time for thinking 
in those four months we spent in that neck of the woods. Plenty 
of time to wonder what it was all about and what the world was 
going to be like afterward—not that I ever expected to sec it. 
And what I kept thinking was, that there was no God-damn 
sense to the whole thing, if we were just going back to the same 
old world and wait for the whole thing to start over again. 
Eprru: Well, goodness, what do you think I was talking about 
yesterday? That’s just what I was trying to do—think ahead to 
the days when the war is over and you come home to stay. But 
I don’t want to sit around waiting for any softie, who’s dreaming 
about some dude-ranch Paradise. 

RosertT: Yes, and what you’re saying is right. Sitting on that 
park bench, I started thinking about what you told me about 
how it felt to give birth. And then, I began remembering some 
of the things that went on inside of me, lying out there in that 
jungle. I’ve had kind of a birth, too, or maybe a rebirth. And I 
understand now why you’ve got to fight for the same things here 
that I’m fighting for out there! So maybe we’re not strangers 
after all, Edie. Maybe there are some things we can find to talk 
about. What do you think? 


Eprtu: It’s what I’ve been hoping to hear you say. Only it looked 
like you never would. 


Rosert: No, I probably wouldn’t, if I hadn’t sat up all night 
with Gus and chewed it all over with him. And if I hadn’t just 
got word that I’m going off on another Jap-hunt maybe for 
keeps this time. 

EprrH: Oh, please don’t keep saying that! 

Rosert: Well, maybe my luck won’t change, and I will come 
back—in a year or two or three or four. ; 


EvitH: It can’t last as long as that. 


RoseEnrt: I hope not. I can’t bear to think of all the folks I’ve met 
here suffering that long: with their meat rations cut and no gas 
to take them to the country club. It’s almost a relief to get away 
from their agonies and I’d be in no hurry to come back, if I 
didn’t think I had a wife and son waiting for me—and the hope 
of a new life ahead. 


Eprru: Well, if it’s a question of waiting for a grown-up man who 
isn’t afraid to look life in the face and take the headaches that 
go with it, why, I’ll keep on waiting for that guy, in the Old 
Ladies’ Home, if I have to. : 


Rosert: You won’t have to wait as long as that, I hope. Edie, 
we've still got twenty-four hours left. It’s not long, but twce 
people can make a lot of it—two new-born people, that is, whe 
aren’t strangers to each other, any more. 

Epitu (going to him): Yes, we can, if you really want it! 

[He takes her in his arms, but they separate as voices are heard, off- 
stage right. 

Dunstan (off): Well, here we are. 
Mrs. Dunstan (off): Yes, thank goodness. 

[ They enter at the right: a rather dowdy couple. 

Miss Murpny (entering from the dressing-room): Oh, good morning, 
Mrs. Dunstan. Your room will be ready in a minute. Just sit 
down, won’t you? 

Mrs. Dunstan (sitting on the divan): Well, I hope it won’t be long. 
I feel extremely uncomfortable. 

Miss Murpuy: Well, I'll try to hurry it up. (She exits at the left.) 
Mrs, Dunstan (suddenly): Oh, heavens! I forgot to take the duck 
out of the oven! It’ll be burnt to a crisp. 

Dunstan: Well, never mind about that now, Henrietta. There’ 
nobody to eat it, anyhow. 

[The nursery door opens and Miss Kincsiey enters with the baby 
Miss KINGSLEY wears a hat and coat over her uniform. The baby t 
bundled in blankets and ts crying lustily. 

Miss KincsLey: The baby’s all ready, Mrs. Cleghorne. 
Rosert: We're ready, too. (He takes up Epirx’s bags.) 

Epiru: Let me take him, Miss Kingsley. 

Miss KinosLey: Yes, Mrs. Cleghorne. I’ll get the elevator 
(She extts at the right.) 

Eprri (as she takes the baby): It’s all right, Martin. Everything’ 
all right. We’re all going home, now. 

[The baby stops crying as Eprru exits at the right, followed b 
ROBERT. 

RosBerT (as he goes off): Hope it’s a boy. 
Dunstan: Thanks. (To Mrs. Dunstan) I certainly envy th: 
fellow in his uniform. 
Mrs. Dunstan: Oh, is that so? Well, I thank God every day fk 
that chronic asthma of yours. 
She begins to writhe with pain. Miss Devore appears at the le 
wheeling a howling baby as the curtain falls. 
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